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“Coming Events Cast their Shadows Before.” 


It is easier to prevent than to cure disease! To accomplish the former will cost you a little 
faith and a little cash! To accomplish the latter may involve much pain and much cash ! 


TAKE A HINT | If you awake in the morning with a pain across the eyes, a 


sense of dulness in the head, a furred and discoloured tongue, 
be Warned! Get a bottle of 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE 


put a teaspoonful in half a tumbler of water, drink while it effervesces, and, if necessary, 
repeat in about two hours. 


IT WILL SPEAK FOR ITSELF and you will be its best advertising 

gy medium, for you will desire to extend 
its blessings to other sufferers. In combination with a little Lime Frurr Syrup it forms the 
most perfect thirst-quencher known to science, and is simply invaluable in all feverish attacks. 
Subjoined are a few out of thousands of testimonials :-— 

**Madame Marie Roze was advised by Dr. Barnes, of London, to take your Saline with her, and we 
took several dozen bottles, and I really believe it saved our lives! "HH, Map esoy, Col. Dr. W. STEVENS 
says :—‘* Since its introduction the fatal West India fevers are deprived of half their terror.” Dr. ALEX. 
MILNE :—“‘ Its utility as a remedy in fevers and as a cooling drink in diseases of children, such as Scarlet 
Fever, Measles, &c., has been testified to by the leading members of the profession. I prescribe it 
frequently.” ke, Captain Srewart SrepuEns, Gold Coast Houssa Force :—“ 1 have used your Saline with 


undoubte lly good effect in India, Natal, and Zululand, where I have found its constant use as nearly us 
possible the only preventive against the malarious fever, which probably is the worst in the world,” 


DON’T ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE, BUT GET 
LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 


FROM YOUR CHEMIST; 
Or, H. LAMPLOUGH, Ltd., 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 








; 5 PROTECTS 
I T FROM 
MEASLES| 
PROMOTES 


THE HEALTHY 
ACTION OF 


AOZENGES | 


THERE IS NO eerie REMEDY IN i= 
WHOLE WORLD FOR ALL COUCH A 
THROAT TROUBLES THAN KEATING'S 
LOZENCES. ONE CIVES RELIEF. THEY 
ea aE 
THE PUREST DRUCS. 


Sold everywhere in 1/13 Tins. 





THE SKIN 


THE OnLy TRUE ANTISEPTIC | 
SOAP eaiTisH MEDICAL JOURNAL 
most esrecrivein SKIN 
RY 2AY AY LANCET 


IN BOXES OF 


3 TABLETS 


i SOLO EVERYWHERE 


| 
| RECOMMENDED BY 
THE MEDICAL FACULTY. 





Gold Medals. 


Paris, 1878 : 1889. 


Of Highest Quality, and Having 
Greatest Durability are Therefore 
| 


CHEAPEST 
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Communications re respecting Advertisements to be addressed to RATCLIFFE, DI DUNBAR & Co..3 George Yard, Lombard SE. C: 


READ FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK. 


Ask your Chemist for a FREE copy, or one will be sent POST FREE on application 
by letter or post card, Direct—-ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. 


DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE. COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. 
mum LRE COOLING AND S0OTENG. FENNINGS’ 


CHILDREN'S POWDERS *LUNG HEALERS 


h me ~ THE BEST REMEDY TO OUREB ALL 
‘or Children cu’ their teet! 'o prevent Convulsions, nm 
Do not contain Antimony, Calomel, Opium, Morphia, = Coughs, Colds, Asthma, ete. 


nor rey get injurious to a tender babe Sold in Boxes at le, 1¢4, and 2s. 9d., with directions, €} 
Boxes at Is. 144. ona 2s. 9d, (great = Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to A. FENNINGS, @= 
m1 oy directions, Sent post free for 15 stamps. West Cowes, I. W. FE} 
Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. SP The largest size Box, 2%. 9d. (35 stam Post free), 
READ FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S ‘BOOK, which ™ contains three times the quantity L the onal ie 

















4 TEETHING. 





cont valuable hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Reap Fexnines’ Evarrsopr'’s Docror. ton 
Sleeping, etc. Ask your Chemist for a FREE Copy. free, 18 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, Weet nauk I 











25 per cent. Discount for 
Cash, or 14s. 6d. per month 
(second- hand, 10s. 6d. per 
Seton. on the Three Years’ 


— Lists Fresz, of 
CHAS. STILES & CO., 40 and 42 Southampton ee. pn W.C. PIANOS 
EXCHANGED. 


These magni- 
ficent Pianos 
for hire on the 
oe Re 
at 


advantageous prices and Terms.—Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & CO., 
40 a and 42 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 











AT A AL = B O 1O K Ss E L LE R Ss’. REAL GERMAN HOLLOW -GROUND 


In demy 8vo., cloth, 3s. 
THE HUNDREDTH VOLUME 


OF THE 


Temple Bar Magazine, 


CONSISTING OF 


AN INDEX TO THE TITLES 


Of all the Articles which have appeared = sana hEVER REQUIRES CRINDING. 
in the Magazine, since its commence- — Handle... 79, 6d. |in B ee tend 
ment to December 1893, inclusive. IKROPP’S Duplex Case - 21s. 
Strop "7s. 6d. | KROPP ‘8 Btrop Paste, 6d. 
Lonpon : MACMILLA AN & CO, LIMITED, }Iweire FOR PAMPHLET, ‘ Shaver’s Kit & Outfit,” Post free. 

St. Martin’s Street. Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., London, W. 

















Delicious, Nutritive, Digestible. 


FOOD For 


INFANTS, 
The LANCET says— INVALIDS, 


**Mr., Benger’s admirable and the 


preparation.” 
The LONDON MEDICAL RECORD says— AGED. 


**Retained when all other Foods are 


rejected. It It is invaluable,” Benger’s Food is Sold 


GOLD MEDAL awarded Health Exhibition, London. gm 


bL 
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MR. HISSEY’S ROAD BOOKS. 


New Volume Just Published. 


OVER FEN AND WOLD. 


BY 


JAMES JOHN HISSEY. 


With Fourteen Full-page (and some smaller) IIlustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo., 16s. 











FIELD.—“ We have again to welcome one of Mr. Hissey’s interesting’ volumes. . . . He 
wields a ready pen; he is an artist of no mean order, and may fairly be heartily congratulated 
on the excellence of his sketches and photographs, which are capitally reproduced. . . . We 


have lingered with Mr. Hissey on his travels, and would gladly do so for a still longer period ; 
but we must content ourselves with commending the work to the careful perusal of anyone 
proposing to make a driving tour.” 


ROAD.—“ If any of our readers should take this trip they will scarcely need our strong 
advice to take with them a copy of Mr. Hissey’s charming volume, even if they neglect to 
carry with them anything else. It is something more than a guide; it is a charming and 
attractive companion.” 


3y James JouN Hissey, Author of “A Drive through England,” “A Tour in a 
Phaeton,” etc. With a Plan of the Route taken, and sixteen full-page Illustrations 
from Sketches by Mr. Hissey. Demy 8vo., 16s. 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. 


[Surrey, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, Herefordshire, Shrop- 
shire, Warwickshire, Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire.] In demy 8vo., with sixteen 
full-page Illustrations by the Author, and a Plan of the Route. 16s. 


ACROSS ENGLAND IN A DOG-CART: 


From London to St. David’s and back. With sixteen Illustrations from Sketches by 
the Author, and Plan of the Route. Demy 8vo., 16s. 


An OLD-FASHIONED JOURNEY in ENGLAND and WALES. 


Demy 8vo., with Frontispiece, 12s. 


A HOLIDAY ON THE ROAD. 


An Artist's Wanderings in Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. With fourteen full-page and 
thirty smaller Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo., 16s. 


ON THE BOX SEAT; 


Or, From London to the Land’s End and back. Demy 8vo., with sixteen full-page 
Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 16s. 


No Copies now remain of “A Drive through England,” and “A Tour in a Phaeton through 
the Eastern Counties.” ° 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limirep, Lonpon. 
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MESSRS, LONCMANS & COS LIST. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. By Sir Witt1am Wiison Hunter, 
K.0.8.1, M.A., LL.D., a Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic Society. In Five Volumes. 
Volume I.—IntropuctorY To THE OvERTHROW OF THE ENGLISH IN THE SPICE 
ARCHIPELAGO (1623). 8vo., 18s. 


ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. By Gerorcz 


Macav.ay TREvELYAN, B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo., 15s. 


LIFE OF DANTON. By A.H. Bezsty. With Portraits of Danton, his 
Mother, and an Illustration of the Home of his Family at Arcis. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. By J. W. Macxam, M.A,, 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. With 6 Portraits and 15 Illustrations by E. H. New, 
&o. 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. [Nearly Ready. 
THE LIFE OF THE EDITOR OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY.” 
FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE : His Journals and Memories of his 
Life. By Gwenuiian F. Paterave. With Portrait and Illustration. S8vo., 10s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Horace G. Hurcurson. 
With Contributions by Miss Amy Pascoz, H. H. Hixron, J. H. Taytor, H. J. WaicHam, 
and Messrs. Surron & Sons. With 77 Portraits, &c. Medium 8vo. [Nearly Ready. 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


WOOD AND GARDEN: Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of 


a Working Amateur. By Gertrupe Jexyit. With 71 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs by the Author. 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 


“ Of all the books on gardening which have appeared in such abundance during the last few years, this is at once 
one of the prettiest, most interesting, and most practical.”—Guardian. 


THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY. By Arruur Snapwett, M.A., 
.M.B., Oxon., Member of the Royal College of Physicians. Crown 8yo., 5s. 
COLLECTED EDITION OF PROF. MAX MULLER’S WORKS.—NEW VOLUME. 
INDIA: What can it Teach us? By the Right Hon. Professor F. Max 


Miuuer. Cheap re-issue. Crown 8vo., 5s. 











NEW NOVELS AND TALES. 
NEW NOVEL OF AFRICAN LIFE BY MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
SWALLOW : a Story of the Great Trek. By H. Riper Haccarp. With 


8 Full-page Illustrations by Maurice GreirrENHAGEN. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


“This story of ‘The Great Trek’ shows that Mr. Rider Haggard has not lost his cunning and that he is still 
able to write as interesting a story as in the days of yore. There is not adaull page in the book; and the climax is 
capitally worked up to.”—African Review. 


THE HEART OF DENISE, and other Tales. By S. Levert-Yxars, 
Author of “ The Chevalier d’Auriac,” “ The Honour of Savelli,” &c. With Frontispiece 
by Ssymour Lucas, R.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


TWO MEN O’ MENDIP. By Watrer Rarmonp, Author of “Gentleman 
Upcott’s Daughter,” “Tryphena in Love,” &. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


“ This is a story which undoubtedly merits very high praise. It is by far the best thing Mr. Raymond has yet 
done.” —Glasgow Herald. 


ONE POOR SCRUPLE: a Seven Weeks’ Story. By Mrs. Wrurrip 
Warp. Crown 8vo., 6s. [Nearly Ready. 


PRIESTESS AND QUEEN: a Tale of the White Race of Mexico ; being 


the Adventures of Ignigene and her Twenty-six Fair Maidens. By Emmy E. Reaper. 
Illustrated by Emity K. Reaper. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


PROBABLE TALES. Edited by Witu1am Sressine. Crown 8vo. 
[Nearly Ready. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, mirth und Marvels 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS. 


By the REV. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM. 
Illustrated by CRUIKSHANK, LEECH, TENNIEL, DU MAURIER, and DOYLE. 


A New Annotated Edition, edited, with Notes, by Mrs. Epwarp A. Bonn, with 
a brief memoir of her father, and also a note on the bibliography of the Legends. With the 
Illustrations on Steel by CrurgsHank and Leecu, and on wood by TrennizL, Du Maurier, 
Doy zg, etc., and a Portrait of the Rev. R.H. Barna, also a reproduction of a water-colour by 
CrurksHank hitherto unpublished. In three vols., demy 8vo., 31s. 6d. 


THE CARMINE EDITION. Small demy 8vo., with a carmine border line around each page. 
With Twenty Illustrations on Steel by CrurksHANK and LEEcu, with gilt edges and bevelled boards, lus. 61. 


THE EDINBURGH EDITION. An Edition in large type, with Fifty Illustrations by 
CrurksHANK, Leech, TENNIEL, BARHAM, and Du Maurier, re-engraved on Wood for this Edition by 
GEORGE Pearson. Crown 8vo,, red cloth, 6s. 


*,* Also bound in gold cloth, with paper label, same price. 
THE POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo., cloth, with Sixteen Illustrations on Wood by 


CRUIKSHANK, LEECH, TENNIEL, BARHAM, 28. 6d. 


THE VICTORIA EDITION. A Pocket Edition, feap. 8vo., with Frontispiece, cloth, 1s. 6d., 


or in paper wrapper, 1s. 


THE ALEXANDRA EDITION. A new large type Edition, demy 8vo., with upwards of 
— Iliustrations by CruiksHank, LEecu, TENNIEL, and BaruaM. Paper wrapper, 1s., or bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, 2s. 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. Sixty-four large quarto pages, priuted on good paper, with 


Forty Illustrations by Caviksnank, Leecn, and TeNNIEL, with wrapper, 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Liuiren, Lonpon. 
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WORKS BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


FORTY-SIXTH THOUSAND. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
THE DAY’S WORK. 
MR. KIPLING 'AND THE NAVY. FORTY - FIRST THOUSAND. 
A FLEET IN BEING. 


NOTES OF TWO TRIPS WITH THE CHANNEL SQUADRON. 
Crown 8yo., sewed, ls. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 





PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. 
Thirty-ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

LIFE’S HANDICAP. Being Stories of 
Mine Own People. Twenty -eighth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

MANY INVENTIONS. Twenty - fifth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. Re- 
written and considerably enlarged. Twenty-eighth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


WEE WILLIE WINKIE, and other 


Stories. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


SOLDIERS THREE, and other Stories. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. 





SOLDIER TALES. With Illustrations 
by A. S. Hartrick. Ninth Thousand. Crown #vo. 
68.1 


THE JUNGLE BOOK. With Illustra- 
tions by J. L. Kipling, W. H. Drake, and P. 
Frenzeny. Forty-third Thousand. Crown 8vo., 
cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. 


With Illustrations by J. Lockwood Kipling. 
Thirtieth TLousand. Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 6s. 


“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.” A 
Story of the Grand Banks. Illustrated by I. W. 
Taber. Twenty-second Thousand. Crown 8vo., 
cloth gilt, 6s. 





LATEST POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. each. 


THE TREASURY-OFFICER’S | 
Woorxe. By Cxcit Lowis. 

“ Mr. Lowis’s story is pleasant to read in more senses | 
than one. Itis not only clever and wholesome, but 
printed in a type so large and clear as to reconcile us to | 
the thickness of the volume.”—Spectator, 
ONE OF THE GRENVILLES. By | 

S. R. Lysaeut, Author of “The Marplot.” 

“There is freshness and distinction about ‘One of 
the Grenvilles.’. . . Both for its characters and setting, | 
and for its author’s pleasant wit, this is a novel to read.” 


—Academy. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
BISMILLAH. By A. J. Dawson. 


“A vigorous bit of narration. ... A genuine tale; 
nor does the interest flag to the end.”—Saturday Review. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 
ASHES OF EMPIRE. By Roserr W. 
Cuambers, Author of “ The King in Yellow,” &c. 
“@Q” in The Speaker writes: —‘*A very de icate 
idyll. . . . The idyll is excellently planned and placed ; 
and the loves of Harewood and Hildé are told with a 
note—shall I say ?—of thrilling delicacy which is the 


| surprise and triumph of the book. . .. In my sober 


opinion, Hildé is a figure of quite extraordinary beauty, 
and the story of her passion has a vibration as rare as it 
is unmistakable.” 


OFF THE HIGH ROAD. The Story 
of a Summer. By Exeanor C. Pricr, Author of 
“Young Denys,” ** In the Lion’s Mouth,” &c. 

“A’pl + tale.”—Ath 








SALE OVER A QUARTER OF A MILLION COPIES. 


THE NOVELS OF ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 


NEW AND CHEAPER RE-ISSUE. 
Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 
NEW MONTHLY VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 
SIR GODFREY’S GRAND-DAUGBHTERS. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED: 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 
WEE WIFIE. | 
BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 
ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 
WOOED AND MARRIED. 


HERIOT’S CHOICE. 
QUEENIE’S WHIM. 
MARY ST. JOHN. 
FOR LILIAS. 


| NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 
UNCLE MAX. 
ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 
BASIL LYNDHURST. 





‘ “CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 
RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM, the Astronomer Poet of Persia. Rendered into 


English Verse by Epwarp FitzGEratp. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


[Golden Treasury Series. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Liuitep, Lonvon. 
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Che Game and the Candle. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


AutTHor or ‘Nancy,’ ‘Goop-Byrg, SWEETHEART!’ ‘ScyLLa 
oR CHARYBDIS?’ ETC. 


CHapTer X. 


MM" ETHEREDGE has departed as she came, in her hard 

hat, and the melancholy strong-mindedness of her stiff 
quill. Her hostess has occupied the time since her going in 
writing a short letter, and crying herself to a jelly. The letter 
is an expiation of her crimes, the salt flood a consequence of 
the utter upheaval of her whole moral being. Her sister-in-law 
has made no effort to alter her decision when once announced, 
and during the short remaining time of her stay the géne of 
their intercourse has been almost intolerable. The widow has 
made one final effort to break through it at the moment of 
parting, as the fly which is to carry away the forlorn figure of 
the owner of Etheredge stops at the door. 

“ Will you try to forgive me?” 

“IfI did, I should not succeed,” and so is borne off unrecon- 
ciled, without one parting look back. 

Jane is left on the doorstep, smitten through and through with 
remorse, and only the consciousness that the tears which are 
beginning to pour down her cheeks will render her an object of 
interest to the arriving butchers and bakers bids her seek the 
shelter of her house. She knows that goodwill towards herself is 
not the primary motive which has dictated the offer that she has 
rejected, but rather a longing to clear the memory of the wor- 
shipped dead. Yet the thought of the rebutted kindness, of the 
miserable old woman returning to her detested splendour and 
crushing responsibilities with her scheme of reparation, painfully 
thought out through so many weary months, tossed back upon 
her, saturates Jane with self-reproachful pity. Her tears run 


down like brooks, run down upon the letter which in a fury of 
YOL, OXVI. 21 
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expiation she sits down at once to write. It consists of a very few 
sentences, and these curt ones: 


* You must not try to see me again, not for many months, not till the 
autumn. I should be much obliged if you would leave Ham. You ought 
not to have come on Tuesday. 


“J.B” 


It is not till she has finished this document that she remembers 
her ignorance of any address for its intended recipient except 
Lady Barnes’s. That a lady who is perfectly acquainted with her 
handwriting should see this specimen of it is far indeed from Mrs. 
Etheredge’s wish, but since the only alternative is the letter not 
going at all, she decides to choose the lesser of two evils. 

Her tears have dripped upon the sheet, and run some of the 
words into each other. She knows that she ought to rewrite it, 
but for some reason not too nicely pried into elects to send it, 
blistered as it is, and is in the act of sealing it, when the lady to 
whose observation she is running the risk of exposing it saves her 
the trouble by walking in. | 

Jane has had so little dread of interruption, the time being 
the forenoon, and the place her never-to-be-invaded little back 
writing-room, that the attack finds her perfectly defenceless, and 
without any attempt at concealment she turns her disfigured face 
and bunged-up eyes towards the newcomer, who, with more white 
and less black lace than usual about her, and a tuft of lilies-of-the- 
valley in her bonnet, seems to have wrapped spring’s mantle 
about her own graceful autumn. 

“T have no excuse to offer,” she says in her lagging, low voice. 
“Tt is the kind of thing I particularly resent when it is done to 
myself, but he totally declined to pass the house”—patting the 
tiny rabbit-like skull of the Yorkshire terrier under her arm. 
“Good heavens!”—startled into emphasis—“ what a dreadful 
cold you have got!” 

“ Ye-es, dreadful.” 

* And a spring or summer cold is so interminable.” 

The visitor averts her eyes, and both know that she has as little 
belief in the catarrh as its supposed owner. 

“Prinny has been suffering, too,” says his mistress, setting the 
little dog down with gingerly tenderness. ‘I had to take him to 
the dentist yesterday to have his teeth scraped and in consequence 
I have had the greatest difficulty in persuading him to come out 
with me to-day; he was convinced that he was going to the 


dentist again. And then they say that dogs have no reasoning 
_ powers.” 
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Mrs. Etheredge is aware that her friend is talking on in order 
to give her time to recover herself; but her vexation in having 
been surprised in such a dishabille of mind is too acute to leave 
any room for gratitude. 

“ May I sit down? ”—suiting the action to the word. “Spring 
always painlessly extracts my backbone. Does not it yours? I 
wanted to tell you that I am going to move up to London sooner 
than I thought—at Easter, in fact.” 

“Indeed !” 

“And I have invited Mabella Clarendon to go with me.” 

“Yes?” 

“T like having a girl to take out. When one has had no life 
worth mentioning of one’s own, one has to throw one’s self into 
other people’s. Of course, a life at first hand must be a good deal 
more interesting.” 

As she speaks she glances with pensive curiosity at the person 
whom she credits with possession of the advantage alluded to, but 
seeing no great consciousness of good luck on her blurred and 
blistered features, slowly averts her eyes again. 

“Mabella is not quite the type of girl I should have chosen. 
She is—they both are—so absolutely destitute of sentiment. But, 
indeed, I often think ”—with a sigh—* that it is oxtinct in every 
composition but my own. I shall do my best for her. I have not 
the least doubt that she will do the best for herself; and, at all 
events, she will take the dogs out walking. I am afraid ”—with 
a drawling softness—“ that that was, after all, the prime motive 
of my philanthropy.” 

“It never does to look too closely into one’s motives,” says 
Jane, with a partially successful effort to master herself, and even 
surprised into a short ironic laugh. 

“ You are not coming up at all this season, I suppose?” says 
the visitor, encouraged by these signs of recovery to give the talk 
a turn more personal to Mrs. Etheredge. “I supposed not, not 
till the year, the miserable interminable year, is out.” 

She sighs heavily, and as no comment follows, she adds: “ If it 
did anybody any good; but—do not be angry with me—in your 
case it does seem such a waste.” 

“Waste of what?” 

The tone is so trenchant that Lady Barnes seems to take it as 
a signal of dismissal, and slowly draws herself out of the armchair 
over which she and her laces have billowed. But she answers the 
question with a little sinking of her voice: 

“ Waste of—swmmer.” 

They are both standing now, two tall women with their eyes 
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on a level, but not looking at one another. Lady Barnes's gaze, 
slowly roving, has lit on the letter which, escaped from its 
writer’s hand, has fallen face downwards on the blotter. 

“T see that you have followed my example—that you have 
taken to sealing your letters.” 

The attack leaves its object speechless. 

“ When I gave the advice, I remember, I was writing to a friend 
—a far-away friend in California. Apropos, he has been staying 
with me.” 

The thrust is a direct one, but after a moment’s flinching Jane 
parries it by as direct a reply: 

“T know. He came to call upon me. By-the-by ”—a slight 
drawing in of the breath—“ could you give me his address? I 
have to write to him.” 

For a moment Lady Barnes rolls her large, melancholy eyes 
full upon Mrs. Etheredge, as if calling upon them to confirm 
the incredible evidence given by her ears; but it is only for a 
moment, and there is no ill-mannered inquisitiveness in the 
careless voice with which she replies : 

“The Travellers’ will always find him.” 

_ $he looks round for the long Spanish lace scarf that she had 
laid aside on entering, but having found and enfolded her long 
neck in it, still tarries, although Prinny, over-dressed as usual, 
but to-day in a suit of apple-green ribbons to match the vernal 
season, stands looking hard at her through his silvery forelock, 
with eyes that unmistakably say: “I am a very well-bred dog, 
but I cannot stand the boredom of this kind of thing much 
longer ; it is worse than the dentist.” Lady Barnes has got so 
far in farewell as to be holding her friend’s hand, but she adds 
« postscript to her good-bye : 

“Do not catch any more—colds,” she says, looking with an 
air of vexation at the other’s still disfigured visage. “ Nothing 
is worth—catching cold about.” 

She falls into a kind of abstraction for some moments, and then 
adds irrelevantly : 

“For the autumn I have a plan.” 

Then she goes. Her intrusion was irksome and her departure 
a relief, leaving Jane free to return to her expiation and her 
remorse. She does this at once, tracing the words “John 
Miles, Esq., Travellers’ Club,” with an unfaltering hand and a 
new quill; yet she is shocked to find how often across the black 
night of her repentance there flashes a silver streak of wonder 
as to what Lady Barnes’s autumn project can be, and whom 
it involves. 
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By the afternoon her tears are dried, her appearance restored 
with that miraculous completeness which only youth and perfect 
vigour can effect at short notice, and she is able to receive with 
composed interest the Misses Clarendon’s great tidings, which they 
both arrive bursting with eagerness to impart. 

“Ts not it a stroke of luck for Mabella?” cries the elder sister, 
without a tinge of envy in her tone, giving Mrs. Etheredge cause 
once more to admire the perfect harmony and good understanding 
with which the two girls conduct their rather uphill chase after 
life’s prizes— to be taken out for a whole season, and so well, 
by a person who is sure not to introduce her to anyone who is 
not all right.” 


Mabella sits by in silent radiance, but presently a very slight 
cloud crosses her brow. 

“T only hope that it may not involve me in more expense than 
I can afford. Of course, one must be decently turned out; and 
gloves, even if one has them cleaned three times, are a frightful 
item. Rich people are so thoughtless; they never realise what 
half-crowns mean to one, and are so apt to ask one to lend them 
five shillings, and forget to pay it back.” 

“TI always make a point of never having any small change 
about me,” replies Flora discreetly. 

Jane listens with a dim amusement. She has grown so used 
to the Misses Clarendon’s hints that they no longer cause her any 
embarrassment, and on the present occasion she is aware that it 
is the force of habit rather than any definite hope of result that 
dictates Mabella’s plaints. 

Her mind is beginning to wander from the dialogue, when it is 
brought back to it with a jerk by a speculative remark addressed 
in the shape of a consolation by the elder to the younger 
sister. 

“You will probably see a great deal of the Californian, and he 
gives one the idea of being just the sort of man who would be 
good for any number of opera-boxes and theatre-tickets.” 

“ Perhaps so,” returns the junior, quite willing to be reassured, 
and break out into full blaze of satisfaction again ; “ particularly 
as, according to Lady Barnes, he has lately come unexpectedly 
into a good deal of money.” 

Jane gives a start, which to herself seems enormous, but is 
probably not perceptible to other people, since the two girls 
continue to discuss with their usual strange candour their chances 
of success in raids upon Mr. Miles’s pocket. Mrs. Etheredge 
listens in a kind of odious dream. How much more these harpies 
know about him than she does! She had not given him time to 
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tell her of this new wealth of his. So their cases are reversed : 
it is he who is Dives now and she Lazarus. The thought is 
foolishly bitter to her that perhaps after all her wholesale sacrifice 
will not be very much felt by either of them. For months she 
has been glorying in the knowledge of having stripped herself 
bare of everything for his sake, and if he is to re-endow her with 
the luxuries she has forfeited, her self-immolation will end but 
tamely. 

Joined with this pang is a sense of boiling indignation at 
hearing him made the subject of projected exploitation by ber 
young friends. The strength of this double emotion, coupled 
with the necessity of keeping it well under hatches, renders her 
speech so curt and her brow so clouded that the Misses Clarendon, 
though not thin-skinned, feel it advisable to withdraw before tea 
is brought in, quite contrary to their intentions, and to that 
golden rule which teaches them, wherever possible, to utilize 
anyone's kitchen fire but their own. 

Their brother is Mrs. Etheredge’s next visitor, but he does 
not appear till the following day. It is past five o’clock, and 
she is sitting before her tea-table, but has forgotten to fill her 
cup. Yet there is no sign of other occupation near her. She 
is perfectly idle. He glances at her with sharp solicitude, 
feeling the fever of the white hand that absently lends itself 
to him. 

“T came to ask how it went off?” 

** How what went off?” 

During the past twenty-four hours Miss Etheredge and her 
own remorse have grown blue with distance—mind, heart, senses 
drenched in the memory of the mad ecstasy that just preceded 
them. 

“ Why, Miss Etheredge’s visit.” 

The alarmed surprise in his face brings her to as out of a 
swoon. 

“ Oh—it went off.” 

“Well?” 

She shakes her head. 

“Tant bien que mal?” 

“ Not even that. As mal as possible.” 

He puts no other question, recognising from long experience 
of her moods that in her present one the best chance of gaining 
information from her is not to ask it. The result justifies his 
hope. 

“She wanted me to go back to Etheredge with her.” 

“To pay her a visit?” 
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“No; to live.” 

** And you refused?” 

“ 

“Was that wise?” 

“ Probably not.” 

She pours him out a cup of tea, and he takes two or three sips 
before he speaks again. 

“Nothing could have rehabilitated you as completely as that 
would have done.” 

She pauses. 


“That is what Frances said; you both used the same word 
—rehabilitated. Until you remind me of it, I am apt to forget 
that I stand in such need of whitewashing.” 

He passes the reproach by in silence. 

“Was your refusal absolute—final ? ” 

——— 

He gives a sigh that sounds half impatient. 

“Then there is no use saying anything more about it?” 

“ None.” 

She moves restlessly, angrily uneasy beneath his disapproval. 

“Tf you would take the trouble to put yourself for a moment 
into my position, you might perhaps have a glimmer of compre- 
hension of what an enormity you are advocating.” 

“Tam not quite sure that I know what your position is.” 

She glances at him with the furtive fear of conscious wrong- 
doing. Is it possible that he can have heard? His face does not 
reassure her. It is paler than its always pale wont, and she 
knows by experience that he is bracing himself to say something 
disagreeable. 

“T had two motives for coming to-day. I have already told 
you one.” 

ee" 

“The other is——” 

She throws out one of her hands as if to stop him. 

“ Are you sure that I shall like to hear it?” 

“Not at all sure; but that does not make any difference. My 
second motive was to warn you that Mr. John Miles is, or until 
yesterday was, visiting in this neighbourhood.” 

He sees her hands tormenting each other under the ledge of the 
tea-table. 

“You might have spared yourself the trouble. I knew it 
already.” 


“My sisters told you?” 
“No.” 
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He draws a vexed breath. 

“You met him out of doors, without any preparation? That is 
what I feared might happen.” 

For a moment she hesitates. It would be much pleasanter to 
allow him to continue in this belief, and there is no reason why he 
should ever be undeceived. But the habit of truth-telling, when 
once contracted, is almost as inveterate as that of lying. 


“You are not happy in your guesses to-day. I saw him here.” 
“Here?” 


“Yes, here, in this room.” 

The confession seems to knock the young man out of time, and 
intimately as she knows him, the tone in which his next inquiry 
comes is new to her. 

“ He came uninvited ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Forced himself upon you, without giving you any choice in 
the matter—in your circumstances ?” 

“You said just now that you did not know what my circum- 
stances were. There was no forcing. I received him as I should 
have received any other caller.” 

The recollection of how extremely unlike the demeanour of an 
ordinary caller that of the one in question had been cuts across 
her face like the mark of a red whip-lash. Apparently he has 
no more questions to put, and were she wise she would acquiesce 
in his silence; but ofthis exercise of self-control the long habit 
of unbosoming herself to him has rendered her incapable. 

“If you have any comments to make, pray do not think it 
necessary to withhold them,” she says, with a most unsuccessful 
effort at light indifference. 

“Do you really wish to hear my comment?” 

“Certainly, if you wish to make one.” 

Her voice is not very steady, and already she rues her own 
permission, bui it is too late. They are both rather breathless by 
now, and have by common consent risen to their feet, as if no 
sitting person could hurl such thunderbolts as are now about to 
hurtle through the air. 

“Well, then, it is this: I think it was the action of a 
bounder !” 

Clarendon is very little addicted to the employment of slang, 
and its use in crises of potent emotion must always have a strange 
incongruity. The unaccustomed and offensive noun now bounces 
from his lips with the force of a bomb. It is scarcely a figure of 
speech to say that the object of the projectile is blown to pieces 
by it. Several seconds elapse before she can collect the scattered 
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fragments of her consciousness and piece them together enough to 
say in a strangled undertone: 

“ I—do—not think I can have heard right. Will you be good 
enough to repeat what you said ?” 

He looks at her with despair in his heart ; looks right into the 
irreconcilable wrath of her blue eyes, staring enormous out of a 
linen-white face. But his ships are in flames behind him, and 
there is nothing for it but a desperate onward march. 

“T said that I think—it was the action of a—bownder !” 

She would be deaf indeed did the steely clearness of his utter- 
ance not reach her ears now. That it has done so is abundantly 
evident. A moment ago she had seemed scarcely able to articu- 
late; but mind is stronger than matter, and to the compulsion of 
her will the reluctant organ of speech obeys. 

“Tf these are the terms in which you see fit to allude to those 
who honour me with their friendship, I must at least request that 
you choose some other place than my house to do it in.” 

He can never afterwards remember, on all the myriad occasions 
when in wretched solitude he fights the battle o’er again, whether 
she adds to her dismissal the crowning insult of pointing to the 
door. Such a red mist of ruin involves the plain that details are 
lost. The next thing of which he is conscious is that he is in the 
roadway, though whether ejected through the window, kicked 
down-stairs, or by the simple process of putting one foot before 
another till he gets there, he could never tell, though when he is 
once again capable of reflection, the last of the three methods 
seems to him to have the greater degree of probability in its 
favour. 

As for her, the storm of her wrath upholds her on its furious 
pinions through the afternoon, and it is not till night falls, and 
the last London post brings her this line in a handwriting which, 
though she has scarcely ever seen it, her whole being leaps to 
recognize: “Ihave no will but yours,—J. M.,” that the dreary 


feeling crawls over her of how clear of pieces she has swept her 
board ! 


Cuaprer XI. 


Lapy Barnes's lackadaisical consolation, extracted from the 
weariness of her own experience of new widowhood, has proved 
its truth. The interminable first year is in Mrs. Etheredge’s case 
ended. The summer has walked away. Jane’s is, at all events, 


not the one in which, according to Rosalind’s category, time 
gallops. 
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The four months that have gone by since that April which had 
proved of so earthquaky a character have had but little outward 
incident to mark them. With what crowding riot of inward 
events, whose stage is the narrow area of a woman’s leaping 
heart, Jane herself only knows how well they are furnished. 
Her correspondence is small. Since the avalanche of condolences 
which, before the brand affixed upon her by her husband’s will 
became public property, had swept over her, former acquaintances 
have for the most part not thought it necessary to communicate 
further with her. A few show a disposition to keep up friendly 
relations, but she holds to them slackly. With all of them, with 
all that they represent and recall, she has for ever done. 

Once in a fresh spurt of remorse, she has written to Miss 
Etheredge, but has received no answer. Perhaps, since her letter 
did not contain any faintest sign of going back from her attitude 
of utter refusal, none was to be expected, and she is illogically 
_ Telieved when none comes. 

By the removal of Clarendon from her existence, the one check 
that had ever served as a drag-wheel upon the headlong rush of 
her passion is destroyed. Since the day when she had so 
effectually silenced the voice that on so many occasions during the 
last six years has led her quietly back to the forsaken track of 
reason and common-sense she has abandoned herself without an 
effort to the monotonous tyranny of her one idea. 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that she now never thinks 
of anything else. And yet in a way, too, though she sometimes 
angrily tells herself that his absence is a relief, and that she is 
well rid of his irksome schooling, she does grievously miss her 
friend—misses him in small, shabby ways of which she is ashamed, 
in his interposition between her and little vulgar troubles; misses 
him, too, in higher senses, in the stimulus he had given to 
her intellect, and the pleasant exercise of brain that her help 
in his work had afforded her. All share in that work she 
has now repudiated, having sent back her unfinished sheet of 
MS. and his books of reference without a word; and he has 
restored whatever properties of hers linger in his study in equal 
silence. 

Mrs. Etheredge has made but few acquaintances in Richmond, 
nor does she much encourage the not very pressing overtures of 
those few. What profit is there in knitting ties with a place her 
connection with which is so fleeting? And what could common 
acquaintances do but irk her in distracting her from her splendid 
visions of the near future? The park is all the confidant she 
needs, and she watches with rapture its progress through the 
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phases of milky thorn groups and burning rhododendron belts, 
to the full summer consummation of gallant oaks panoplied in 
universal green. 

She was glad when the cuckoo came, because she knew that the 
arrival of summer’s pursuivant proves autumn to be a step nearer ; 
gladder still when he goes, telling her that autumn is now at 
hand. There are days when even the park’s heart seems too 
public an arena, and she lies hour long in a wicker-chair in the 
tiny by-courtesy-garden at the back of the house, which replaces 
for her the unregretted pleasaunces and fountains of Etheredge. 

She lies there so still late into the night sometimes that the 
numerous cats which grace the neighbourhood caterwaul around 
her unconcerned, and through their din a nightingale throws her 
down from some near tree-top exultations that seem but her own 
better worded. 

Of Flora Clarendon, solitary like herself, though with a much 
more gregarious solitude, she has to see something. The first 
visit paid by Clarendon’s sister after Jane’s break with him has 
filled her with the alarm of being called upon for some explana- 
tion of what must be their evident twoness, but, happily, one 
article of Miss Clarendon’s code of all-rightness is not to seem 
inquisitive. Though Jane divines the puzzled darkness that 
envelops Flora’s mind as to the sudden cessation of intercourse 
between two persons who had been all but inseparable, there is 
nothing offensively probing in her slight way of introducing the 
subject. 

“Tam quite lost without Mabella; and I miss Willy, too—in 
away. He has taken rooms in London, as no doubt you know.” 
Mrs. Etheredge sees no necessity for proclaiming her ignorance 
of the fact alluded to, and gives only a slight nod, that may mean 
anything. “He says he must see his book through the 
press.” 

Jane is lying back in her chair, and with lifted chin stares 
vacantly up at the sky, seen through the droop of laburnum 
bunches that are passing from the poetry of gold flames to the 
prose of dark-green pods. A pang is at her heart. His book! 
Their book! It is with an effort that she presently says: 

“Yes, I suppose it will soon be out now.” 

“T suppose so ”—indifferently—* though, indeed, you know a 
great deal more than I do about it. He is an odd, secretive 
creature, and is not at all communicative to us about himself. 
To tell the honest truth, I am afraid we never can get up much 
interest in his work.” A moment later, as if to justify her own 
lack of sympathy : “ He would not like it if we did.” 
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“ Would not he?” 

Jane has not changed her attitude, and the pinch of pain has 
tightened its hold on her heart. Of all the many sacrifices she 
has laid upon the altar of her love, how incomparably the greatest 
this last has been! With exulting passion she has brought the 
others, but struggle and rueful tears have accompanied this. 

“Tt is strange that you should understand him better than we, 
who are his own flesh and blood; but, as Mabella always says, 
he is a ‘sport.’” 

There is an air of comfortable finality about the tone in which 
she closes the subject with her junior’s well-worn epigram, and 
sitting upright, with a sudden mindfulness of her back-hair, and 
of the injury likely to be inflicted upon her whalebone panoply 
by lolling, looks alertly round. 

“‘ How pretty you have managed to make this little garden!” 

Relieved at the change of theme, Jane also sits up. 

“By the simple and childlike process of turning pot-plants 
loose upon it”—glancing without enthusiasm at the spurious 
success of her forget-me-nots and white daisies. 

A touch of gloom clouds Flora’s good spirits. 

“T can never look at a pot-plant.” 

The perfect candour of the Misses Clarendon as to their finances 
engenders a like candour in their acquaintance, and it is without 
any sense of being rude or intrusive that Jane rejoins: 


“But this year you must be feeling quiet a Croesus, with 
Mabella off your hands.” 


Flora shakes her head. 

“Mabella costs a great deal more than she would if she had 
stayed at home. I do not blame her for it. Of course it may 
prove to have been well worth the outlay; but she must be 
properly turned out, and as far as I can discover Lady Barnes has 
hitherto given her very little help. As Mabella says, well-off 
people are so thoughtless in those kind of ways.” 

Used as she is to the Misses Clarendon’s artless greed, this new 
and naive expression of it staggers Mrs. Etheredge. 

“But she does not complain,” continues Flora presently, in 
perfect innocence of the impression she is giving, and, indeed, 
taking for granted her companion’s sympathy, “and in other ways 
she has been very fortunate. She has come across several old 
friends, and also made new ones. There is no doubt ”—thought- 
fully—‘ that in all matters relating to spending and so forth 
men are far pleasanter to deal with than women.” 

The concluding generality clears away any doubt as to the sex 
of Mabella’s benefactors. Jane listens in careless silence tinged 
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with distaste, but her companion’s next sentence has the gift of 
doing away with the first feeling, the carelessness, however it may 
heighten the second. 

‘Men who have knocked about the world much—in the colonies 
and that kind of thing—are always particularly open-handed do 
not you think? I suppose their money comes lightly and goes 
lightly.” 

“T am afraid I have never given the subject a thought.” 

She speaks dryly, and has drawn up her neck, which, though 
not as long as Lady Barnes’s, is of a very handsome extent when 
reared for purposes of snubbing; but despite this display of in- 
different dignity, an odious suspicion has crawled into her heart. 
To whom do these oblique encomiums point? The question that 
would clear up this doubt sticks in her throat. She cannot stoop 
to ask it, and without descending to further particulars Miss 
Clarendon rises to go. 

“Well, I am afraid I must run away. I promised Lady Barnes 
to go to Ham every two or three days to look after the dogs— 
those that she has left behind. She took four with her. I pity 
the poor people whose house she is renting. But she thinks the 
rest of the pack will be breaking their hearts for her. Too silly, 
is not it ?” 

“Tt is an unfair division of labour, certainly,” says Jane with 
irony. “But perhaps next year the cases will be reversed. 
Mabella will be consoling the dogs, while yow will be finding out 
weak spots in South African hearts.” 

The fleer sounds to her own ears both tame and spiteful, but 
Flora, one of whose many accomplishments is a power of ignoring 
incivilities which it would be inconvenient to see, answers with 
serene matter-of-factness : 

“T do not think Mabella knows any South Africans; and as to 
next year, there is not much use thinking of that, is there? 
The whole situation may be changed. Mabella may be married. 
She is in particularly good looks this year.” 

The visitor departs, promising to look in soon again, and the 
visitee, accepting the assurance in silence, returns to solitude and 
her wicker-chair. She can resume the bodily attitude in which 
the tailor-made arrival of half an hour ago had found her, but can 
she again take up the position of blissful reverie out of which that 
arrival had shaken her? She is not long in discovering the impossi- 
bility. To sit still at all under the prick of those gadfly words 
with which her late guest has stung her ears is out of the question, 
and, springing to her feet, she begins to hurry to and fro, up and 
down, the bafiling brevity of her gravel walk. 
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So they have got hold of him! Mabella is fleecing him, as in 
her own very hearing they had planned. There was at least no 
disguise about their intentions. Harpies! The receiver and the 
thief! Taking advantage of the noble openness and generosity of 
his nature to exploiter him, make their vulgar profit out of him! 
Will he fall an easy prey ? 

She pauses in her torrent of inward invective, pulled up by the 
startling thought of how very little she knows of him, his character, 
or qualities, how handicapped she is by her ignorance in any 
endeavour to estimate his probable conduct in this or that con- 
junction. But the disquieting reflection is soon erased by the 
flashing happiness of the thought how many sweet and high 
discoveries on the large continent of his heart and mind their 
reunion will bring her. That she should be jealous of Mabella is 
a suggestion which would seem to her worthy of only the scorn- 
fullest ‘ridicule. She might as well be jealous of the street 
beggar who whines a halfpenny out of him, and by-and-by her 
indignation burns itself down into contempt. 

Poor Willy! What would he say if he knew? It is the first 
time since the cataclysm which drowned their friendship that she 
has applied so lenient an adjective to him in her thoughts. It 
seems insensibly to lead her into a softer view, and, without 
intending it, her mind goes slipping back over the past, the years 
of close comradeship, in which his part had been all give, and hers 
almost all take; over the sacrifices for which she had nearly always 
forgotten to say “thank you,” and the tiresome hourly services 
which both of them had considered overpaid by a smile. 

And that the whole fabric which seemed reared for eternity 
should have been levelled to the earth by a word—one word! But 
what a word! She says it over under her breath, as if it were too 
horrible to pronounce aloud, “ Bounder!” and in an instant her 
wrath is alight again. Yes, she had done well to be angry, to 
throw aside for ever and at any cost one who could so blaspheme. 
And, after all, there is a joy, if a bitter one, in this worthy com- 
pletion of her pyramid of sacrifice. 

She has given him—her beloved—everything, everything now 
—everything but the crowning gift of herself. Yet from this 
height of exaltation she presently finds herself dropping into 
speculations as to how he who was of late her daily companion 
gets on without her—he who, unlike her, has no supreme good to 
dwarf into invisibility all lesser ills. His home counts for nothing 
—the home where he is regarded as a“ sport.” He has never 
been a man of many friends, two absorptions ruling and filling his 
life: herself and his work. 
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Well, he has his work still. But has not she spoiled that, too, 
for him? Has not she so mixed herself with it in his mind and 
thoughts that he will be unable to disentangle her from it? There 
is no satisfactory answer to this question, and by-and-by he recedes 
into the background of her mind; and even thence, as the days go 
by, is almost expelled by the relentless dragon that ever more 
and more devours her soul. 

As much as it is possible she has shirked Flora’s society, with 
a dread unspoken even to herself of being made the recipient of 
further triumphal confidences on the subject of Mabella’s raids. 
But with all her care, she cannot avoid the worse trial of being 
brought face to face with Mabella herself, since towards the end 
of June she comes down to spend a Saturday to Monday with 
her sister. 

“It is quite pleasant to get a breath of country air,” says the 
stranger, as the two girls sit in Mrs. Etheredge’s little shaded 
drawing-room on Sunday afternoon, while under the lowered 
outside blinds gaily-dressed shop-girls and shopmen are seen 
two-and-twoing it parkwards, and bicycle bells sound ceaselessly 
warning as they fly past in the bright heat. She says it with a 
little blasé air, adding, “ Of course you are hot here, too, but it 
is much fresher.” ; 

This new identification of herself with the Metropolis and 
kindly condescension towards the suburbs would have made Jane 
smile, had not all feeling of the ridiculous been swallowed up 
in a senseless dread of what she may be compelled to hear of 
Mabella’s successes ; in an equally senseless and stronger desire 
to hinder the girl from pronouncing a name whose utterance by 
such lips is more than she herself could endure. 

“You know that you are longing to get back,” cries Flora, 
regarding her junior with undisguised satisfaction; “that you 
only came down because Lady Barnes went to Ham for Sunday. 
She is”—turning towards Mrs. Etheredge—“ having a truly 
splendid time.” 

“T have not come in for very many balls,” replies Mabella, as 
if to temper the exaggeration of this glorious statement. ‘“ Lady 
Barnes is not in a bally set, but otherwise I have not done 
badly.” 

“T am quite envious of all the pretty things she has been 
given,” continues the elder sister in a most unenvious voice, 
“Show Mrs. Etheredge your bangle. It has a real genuine 
scarab in it.” 

Mabella complies, nothing loath; and, drawing the trinket 
alluded to off her wrist, holds it out for Jane’s inspection. 
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“Tt was a Felippine,” she murmurs. 

A slight mist has filmed for a moment Mrs. Etheredge’s vision, 
but it is not too thick to hinder her from realising both the 
beauty and the costliness of the ornament. 

“Tt is charming,” she answers, returning it to its owner, and 
is at once aware of a sense of disappointment in both sisters at 
her adding no question as to the donor’s name, 

They have to go away at last, without having been given any 
opportunity of producing it. 

Much later in the afternoon Mrs. Etheredge hastens through 
the carriages and hansoms that a fine summer Sunday brings 
swarming round the Star and Garter, through the bicyclists and 
the sauntering pairs, through the crowd of visitors blandly seated 
on chairs about the Richmond Gate, through the park, ever 
growing less crowded as she gets farther away from the Cockney 
centre of the Royal borough, quickening her pace as she speeds 
across Ham Common, till she stands at the door of her friend 
Lady Barnes’s house. 

An instinct, vaguely goading, has driven her thither, the 
instinct to provide herself with an antidote for Mabella’s bangle, 
before in the watches of the unescapable night she has to 
face a fact which as yet she has scarcely trusted herself to 
look at. 

Lady Barnes is trailing about her garden, dreamy and lacey 
as usual, happy in the company of her whole reunited pack. 
The meeting of the separated halves of the family has not been 
altogether peaceful, the London dogs having, like Mabella, come 
back rather airified, and there has been a good deal of growling, 
and contemptuous walking round each other, and haughty 
smelling. 

“T heard only by chance that you were here.” 

There is a faint tinge of reproach in the visitor’s tone, and the 
answering explanation is scarcely one. 

“T have no belief in Eliza, the housemaid I leave in charge 
here. When last I came down the dogs were so unnaturally 
good that I felt sure she bullied them. I spoke very seriously 
to her, and this time, I am glad to say, they are as disobedient 
as ever, and have done even more mischief than when I am at 
home.” She laughs with a delicate relish of her own folly, 
adding: “ Have you seen Mabella?” 

“Yes. How extremely well she is looking! ” 

The other gazes speculatively at the garden border, heavily 


odorous with white and orange lilies, along which they are 
strolling. 
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“H’m! Did it strike you that she had taken to—illuminating 
a little?” 

“Tt had not occurred to me. I only noticed a general 
radiance.” 

The speaker awaits the comment that may follow with a dis- 
proportional apprehension. It does not hurry. 

“TI do not know of any particular cause for radiance that she 
has got.” 

“Has not the venture—the season I mean—been a success, 
then?” with a rather difficult laugh. 

Lady Barnes always speaks slowly, but to-day the trail of her 
sentences seems intolerable to her listener’s ears. 

“Oh yes, I suppose she thinks so.” 

“And to you?” 

Again the response loiters on its road. 

“T have not troubled myself much about her. She has catered 
for herself surprisingly.” 

There is a little silence, the hearer pondering what area this 
last statement may cover, and Lady Barnes resumes : 

“You know I always told you that she was not quite the sort 
of girl I should have chosen; and her methods, when one sees 
them at work, are perhaps a little trying ; but she quite does her 
duty by the dogs.” A few more trailing steps over the gravel, 
and she adds: “I wish I had known you when you were a girl.” 

The aspiration is accompanied by a gentle caressing pressure 
of Jane’s pendant hand. Lady Barnes has often before held her 
friend’s fingers in hers in her moments of frequent expansion, 
and that friend has always been embarrassed by the endearment, 
and glad when it was over. To-day she is scarcely conscious 
of it. 

“T never was a girl. I married at seventeen and a half.” 

“] know, I know ”—with a little shudder. ‘‘ How terrible to 
begin life with such a colossal blunder! But at least in your 
case it is not irreparable. Reparable and to be repaired.” She 
smiles softly as if to herself. ‘‘ What a different thing the season 
would have been if you had been with me. Different to me— 
and to—others.” She drops her voice a little. “At least I have 
had the pleasure of talking a great deal about you.” 

Jane laughs with a touch of the hysteric. 

“T am afraid you must have wearied your friends with the 
subject.” 

Lady Barnes shakes her head with delicate emphasis. 

“There was not much fear of that. I chose an audience to 
whom I knew that it was the one topic in the world.” 

VOL, OXVI. 2k 
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Both have paused in their walk. The June dusk is falling soft 
as swan’s-down, and from the garden trees birds’ throats are 
emptying their good-night music. Once again they seem to Jane 
to be voicing her story. 

“T want you to keep September quite clear forme. I havea 
plan.” 


Cuapter XII. 


Sertemper has come. The mountain of time that had interposed 
between Jane and the fruition of her joy is levelled with the 
plain. She has nothing to do but go up and possess the Promised 
Land. To stand on such a Pisgah is enough to unsteady a 
stronger brain than hers, and sometimes Mrs. Etheredge feels the 
want of a railing to hold on by. Nothing any longer stands 
between her and her Elysium but a railway journey and a small 
belt of northern sea. To-morrow she sets off for Scotland, and in 
Scotland, beyond the reach of intrusive eyes, he awaits her. 

She has bid good-bye to the Misses Clarendon, and stood without 
flinching the display of Mabella’s ill-gotten gains. Her tweed 
gowns and wet-heather-defying leather petticoats are packed, and 
the last of the many suns, whose wheels her desire has speeded 
is stooping downwards to his rest. 

Some small errand has taken her to the town, and on her 
homeward way she turns into the Terrace Gardens, and, leaning 
on the balustrade that runs along the top of the steeply-falling 
slope, gazes over the play of the fountain at the nobly-grouped 
old trees below her, at the flaunt of jewelled flower-beds, at the 
river-peep almost hid in foliage, at the gay frolics of the white- 
frocked children, all gloriously engoldened in the mist that will 
later drown, but now only heightens, the universal comeliness. 
The gold haze is within her as well as without. Through it the 
sauntering figures in the garden come and go: some blissfully 
linked lover-wise, some guiding baby steps, some sunning old age 
on seats. 

Under none of these heads classes itself a solitary figure slowly 
climbing the rustic steps of the ascent from the river towards her, 
a figure that her eye at first takes in with only the happy vague 
benevolence which to-day enwraps all created things for her. It 
has not, however, dwelt upon the slight form rather inertly 
mounting for more than a second before its expression of dreamy 
beatitude vanishes. The figure is Clarendon’s, whom at their last 
meeting she had metaphorically kicked out of her presence. Had 
the recognition not been mutual her course would have been easy, 
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a swift and unobserved withdrawal. But she knows that con- 
sciousness of her has sprung into his heart, at the same instant as 
awareness of him had leapt into her own. 

She sees him stop dead short, then resume mastery of himself, 
and without giving any outward sign of having seen her, continue 
his upward course. She realises at once that that course will not 
take him absolutely past her, as his walk, swerving to the right, 
gains the level and the terrace by a final flight of steps without 
approaching her point of vantage more nearly. 

She draws a long breath. What an ordeal she has escaped! It 
will be best to stay where she is and feign as he has done. She 
gazes with as absent an air as she can assume over the evening 
loveliness, and it is not till her calculations tell her that his back 
must be safely turned to her that she ventures to send a look in 
pursuit of him. That look carries back a shock to her heart. 
What a slouch he has gained since they parted! Has there been 
no one to tell him to hold up his head? And why has he had his 
clothes made so much too big for him? 

As if in answer to the unuttered question, or from a like 
impulse to hers, he too, just before passing out of eyeshot, also 
turns, and, meeting her gaze, once more stands stock-still. Un- 
consciously at first, but presently guided by her brain, her feet 
begin to move towards him, a sudden impulse of forgiveness, ruth 
and re-aroused affection driving her. 

Standing on her Himalayan height of happiness, can she not 
afford to be magnanimous? Her bliss is god-like; let her, then, 
also exercise the god-like faculty of pardon. When she sets off 
to-morrow, let there be no one creature on this kindly, beautifal 
earth with whom she is not in peace and goodwill. 

As she reaches him her hand goes out, and enough of the old 
matter-of-courseness that he should accept her cuffs and pats with 
equal readiness remains in her mind to keep her from any 
disquieting doubt as to whether he will take it. To her petrifica- 
tion there is a moment of perceptible hesitation before he very 
slightly and formally touches it. She will have more to forgive 
than she had calculated upon, since—whatever else he may be— 
his suddenly erect figure, steady eyes, and look of coldly polite 
inquiry, tell her that he is not repentant. She had expected to 
have her heroic overture received with an almost overpowering 
gratitude, and the entire lack of demand for the virtues she had 
meant to have exhibited disconcerts her for a while past recovery. 
Her quondam friend makes not the smallest effort to help her. It 
is only after a choking pause of humiliation that she finds 
the bald phrase: “I did not know that you were in Richmond.” 

2x2 
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“ And I was told that you were to leave it this morning.” 

He takes so little pains to hide the fact that the two things 
stand in the relation of cause and effect, that the temper with 
whose quick spurts he has been often made familiar of yore now 
gives a smart flash. 

“You will not have long to wait. I am off at cock-crow to- 
morrow.” 

The silence with which he takes her outbreak of petulance is, 
as she feels, of a very different quality from that in which he had 
been wont indulgently to await the return of her good-humour. 

There is a pause, two cross-currents running counter to each 
other in her mind—the one an angry surprise at the failure of 
her overture, the other a deepened ruth in realising the havoc 
that their breach has worked in him. He may brave it out, but 
how he has felt it! He looks ten years older, and the tell-tale 
hollows in his thinned face have hurried him before his time into 
middle age. A sense of shame that the bolt which has scarred 
and withered him has left no smallest cicatrice on herself drives 
her mortified vanity into the background, or perhaps appeases it 
so fully as to enable her to keep waving her olive-branch before 
his unresponsive eyes. 

“T have been here all the summer—alone. One wants a 
change after having been here all the summer—alone.” 

“Yes.” 

“A friend . 

She hesitates a moment, the-impulse to spare his susceptibilities 
by a generality checked by the reflection that his sisters will have 
doubtless made such caution useless. 

“A friend—Lady Barnes, in fact—has taken the shooting at 
Strath Glen up in the Hebrides, and has invited me to stay with 
her.” . 

The complete composure of his slight sign of assent tells her 
that her news is no news to him; and the wonder as to whether 
he is as well informed as to her fellow-guests as he is with regard 
to her hostess flurries her into going on. 

“One cannot stand this Thames Valley climate for more than a 
certain time with impunity.” 

“Has your health suffered ?” 

The words express a perfectly correct solicitude, but she divines 
the depth of their irony. How he must hate her for her colour, 
for that insolent bloom of which every passing eye keeps her 
informed! Her mental discomfort seems to her as if it must 
be so visible as to render her and her companion conspicuous, and 
without auswering his question, she hurriedly makes a proposition 
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which involves a further urging upon him of her hitherto un- 
accepted emblem of peace. 

“It is very crowded this evening. I think there are to be fire- 
works later. Would you mind walking with me towards my door? 
We could talk more comfortably.” 

She offers the suggestion with a good deal less confidence than 
had accompanied her proffered hand. Once again Clarendon 
hesitates, and once again, just as mortification and re-rising 
indignation are beginning to get the better of her, he yields. 
But it is clear that he means to leave to her the onus of making 
whatever conversation is to be made. 

“So the book is out.” 

She uses the definite article, from a species of shyness of 
seeming to claim her share in it, the share which he used to be so 
emphatic in acknowledging. 

“Yes.” 

“The press notices—I had them all sent to me—were prac- 
tically unanimous.” 

“T did not read them.” 

She gives a little baffled, half-angry laugh. 

“Did not you read the diplomas that the foreign Universities 
sent you, either ?” 

He does not reply, and, with a galled feeling that she is 
envenoming instead of bettering the situation, she ceases her 
efforts for a minute or two. Only for a minute or two. The 
desire to be at peace with him is stronger than any irritation that 
he can or will be able to excite. From his point of view he has 
also something to forgive, and out of her enormous riches she can 
surely spare him the gift of a little patience. So that the voice 
which conveys her next words to him is as sweet and conciliatory 
as the words themselves. 

“T must thank you for your very gracefal allusion to my help 
in the preface. I was very much flattered, though you did not 
mention my name.” 

“T could not mention it without your permission.” 

The reason why he could not ask for that permission is so 
hideously present to them both, that for awhile Mrs. Etheredge 
is thrown on her beam ends. 

“Perhaps I am mistaken,” she says at last. “Perhaps you were 
alluding to someone else, some other coadjutor.” 

“T had no other.” 

They have reached her door and come to a standstill. The 
shadows are beginning to stretch themselves out from their puny 
beginnings, but for the most part the great wash of gold is still 
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over everything. It is washing over Jane’s heart, too, in a tide of 
joy and universal gentleness. That sun must not and shall not, 
if by any concession she can avert it—any concession that involves 
only humiliation to herself, and no blasphemy against her god— 
go down upon her estranged friend’s wrath. She glances timidly, 
yet with resolution, first at the door from which that friend had 
been ejected, and then at the thin relentlessness of his face. 

“ Will you come in?” 

There is a quiver in the beseechment of her voice, and her hand 
half goes out to draw him within her little iron gate. Never can 
she have looked more charming than in this attitude of dewy-eyed 
deprecation and entreaty ; and yet, as he considers her—hitherto 
he has not tormented himself with more than that first glance— 
his heart hardens against her. 

Her weeds are gone, for ever gone, and though she is still 
decorously black, as a widow in her second year of mourning 
should be, yet the rose and flame of dawn, were she clad in them, 
could not express an elastic joy and gaiety more vividly than does 
her sombre yet contradictorily cheerful garb. Clarendon is not 
a man to whom woman’s clothes as a rule say anything, but to- 
day no man-milliner could be more aware than he of the airy 
nothing of a bonnet lightly posed on the fair hair ; of the perfectly- 
hung thin skirt, softly betraying the secret of its silk lining 
in an expensive frou-frou ; of the careful coquetry of shoes and 
gloves. If he were to reflect a moment, he would know that it is 
not a costume adapted for the Hebrides ; that Mr. John Miles will 
probably never see it. But he does not, and the consciousness 
that each exquisite detail is addressed to the absent lover runs 
like a needle through his heart. 

“Thanks, no.” 

The denial is unsoftened by any excuse, and her face falls and 
flushes at its curtness. 

“It is good-bye, then ?” 

“ Good-bye.” 

In complete acquiescence as to this being the end, he turns to 
go, but something in her will not suffer it. Mixed with the 
sincerity of her reawakened affection is the superstitious feeling 
that it will be ill-omened for one jarring note to mar the peaceful 
harmonies of that concert which is to pipe and harp her into her 
Eden. 

There is humility in the pleading “ When I am back perhaps 
you will come” with which she seeks to arrest him. Perhaps he 
knows her well enough to divine the alloy of selfishness that 
adulterates the pure metal of her amende, to divine that even her 
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efforts to be friends with him have taken their ply from her own 


mastering absorption. He only repeats her words in an un- 
qualifiable voice : 


“ When you are back!” 

“Do you think that I shall never come back? Do you think” 
—with an oppressed attempt at lightness—“ that I am going to 
‘visit the bottom of the monstrous world’ like Lycidas?” 

It is a moment or two before he answers. 

“T do not presume to think about it.” 


Then she gives up her efforts. The one discordant note must 
be left to jar. 
. 


* + a * 

Forty-eight hours later—Mrs. Etheredge has slept at Perth 
en route—the Lovedale is steaming its way up the Sound of Raasay. 
Tarough lashing rain and slashing wind the little frail boat has 
been steadily churning, and is now within sight of a white house, 
dimly seen through the rolling mists, backed with woods and 
fronted with greensward, which from Lady Barnes’ description 
Jane knows to be the goal of her journey. 

But to be within sight of and to be within that white house 
are two very different things, as she is not long in learning. 
Strath Glen possesses neither pier nor landing-stage, and a boat 
has to be daily sent out to take off letters and passengers. This 
fact, when she had first heard it, had caressed Jane’s imagination 
with a sweet picture of island solitude, and fancy had bodied forth 
a little skiff shooting across a summer sea, oared by two vigorous 
arms, whose impatience to reach her would make the quarter of a 
mile of dove’s-neck evening water appear an ocean. 

Ever since her embarkation at Stromeferry she has been obliged 
to give up the dove’s-neck and shallop idea. But it has taken 
little from the edge of her joyous anticipation as she has sat 
cowering from the fury of the gale under the lee of the cabin, her 
eyes devouring each reach and bend and landmark dimly seen 
through the driving vapours ahead, alongside, and past. The 
boat is an hour and a half late, and has been still further delayed 
by the difficulty of landing at a previous stopping-place the half- 
dozen rough fisher-wives and children who have to be transferred 
to their boat tossing below. 

It is done, and the Lovedale again in motion. Jane watches the 
disappearing blur of red as the boat lifts its broad bows to the 
waves, with a feeling of interest and envy. Those wives are not 
bound for such a heaven as she, but at least they are nearer it. 
As the pale blot on the Strath Glen shore, which the answer to 
her eager question has certified to be indeed her goal, becomes 
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distincter from growing nearness, her excitement heightens so 
much that she can no longer remain sitting in her comparative 
shelter. With tweed cloak gripped tightly round her and felt 
hat jammed down on her brows, she stands holding on to 
the side, exploring the angry, wind-whipped waste for the boat 
which must surely have put out by now. She sends a breath- 
less question through the roar of the gale to the skipper at 
her side. 

“Do you see it ? I do not.” 

He shukes his head. Again she strains her look through the 
wet scud that stings her eyelids. 

“Tt ought to be in sight now, ought not it?” 

She can scarcely hear his answer, but thinks it is to the effect 
that the boat may be sheltering behind a spit of land till the last 
moment. A little reassured, she waits another five minutes—five 
minutes of raging combat to see, to keep her feet—and then 
repeats her question. Loud as the answer is, its import is so 
horrible that she doubts the evidence of her ears, and asks for its 
repetition. She can no longer doubt. It is quite possible that in 
view of the exceptional violence of the weather—weather such as 
is usually only experienced in mid-winter—the Strath Glen boat 
may not put out at all. 

“ And if it does not,” she asks gaspingly, “ what will happen ?” 

“You will have to go on to Portree.” 

“ And stay the night?” 

“You will have to stay two nights, for to-morrow is Sunday, 
and no boat runs on Sunday. But there are very good hotels.” 

The banal consolation of the last clause is probably due to the 
consternation of her face. It is no consolation to her. To pass 
the night in wet heather exposed to all the fury of the elements 
would seem to her no perceptible addition to the calamity of 
having her cup thus at the last moment dashed from her lips. 
She has waited six years, yet the addition of only thirty-six hours 
to that sum of time seems to her more intolerable than all that 
haa gone before. For a minute or two she is unconscious of the 
loud wet battle about her; it is drowned in the louder battle 
within. 

“There it is! They are coming out, after all!” 

She does not know who utters these heavenly words, since her 
previous informant has moved away from her side. She only 
knows that they are uttered, and a second later her own eyes, 
blinking from the stinging rain, confirm them, showing her a 
small dark object apparently motionless on the inky waters; 
motionless, yet even as she looks it is a little nearer, a little 
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bigger; nearer, bigger; nearer, bigger; till here it is—oh, joy 
and wonder !—bobbing under the side. 

Shouted speech is going down to it; shouted speech is coming 
up from it. A tall, mackintoshed figure, looming giant-like 
‘ through the mist, is standing up in the bows, sending a searching 
glance, whose eager keenness seems to burn up the intervening 
rain, among the little crowd of people hanging over the steamer’s 
side. A ladder is being let down to the cockleshell tossing below. 
She is running down the swaying, slippery wetness into the 
outstretched arms that snatch her into their safe keeping before 
her foot can touch the rocking boat, and Eden’s gates are open 
at last. 

* * * * * 

“T have sent for some fresh tea, but I really think you ought 
to have something stronger—to keep the cold out.” 

“There is not any cold to keep out.” 

Mrs. Etheredge laughs blissfully, half dazed. The room into 
which her companion has led her seems impossibly warm and 

-quiet ; the three ladies who are sitting round its tea-table in- 
credibly neat and calm; and Lady Barnes’ offer of strong drink 
sounds ironical. What stronger drink could she be offered than 
that of which she has already drunk deep, in the ecstacy of 
broken words that have reached her ear through the tempest, 
than that one salt kiss snatched from her lips wet with the 
rushing rain? 

“We have been in such a state of mind about you!” cries Lady 
Barnes, her languid eyes all ashine, and that vicarious interest in 
life which lends the strongest stimulus to her existence quickening 
and enlivening her voice. “At one moment they said the boat 
could not go out. We said it must, did not we? ”—with a beam- 
ing appeal to Miles. “Just imagine if we had seen you carried 
away past us to Portree!” 

“You would not. I should have jumped into the water and 
swum ashore.” 

She laughs recklessly, still not quite come to herself, still with 
the roar of the gale in her ears aud the sting of the salt spray in 
her eyes. Raindrops hang on her long eyelashes, her hat is askew, 
and her fringe hangs in little wet tags and points on her white 
forehead ; yet never before in two pairs of eyes has she looked so 
triumphantly handsome. Even to the two neat white women, 
tea-gowned beside the wood-fire, a doubt occurs as to whether of 
their own good looks any shred would have survived such an 
ordeal. The hostess laughs delightedly. 

“ If you had, you could not well have been wetter. You really 
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ought to change at once. It is not safe, is it? These skirts are 
perfectly drenched! Feel!” 

The appeal and the offer to verify her assertion are both 
addressed to the same quarter as before, and in a second the 
young man has dropped on his knees, and is gripping the wet 
tweed in his strong fingers. At his contact, though it is only 
with her gown, Jane gives a slight start. 

“T will not stir without my tea.” 

With the mist in her ears and eyes, she does not know whether 
her speech sounds like other people’s or not. She only knows 
that Miles has taken out his pocket-handkerchief, and is be- 
ginning with solicitous vigour to free her from some of her 
superfluous moisture by its aid. His back is turned to the two 
strangers, and to Lady Barnes’ observation he seems perfectly in- 
different, as from his kneeling posture his eyes send up a flaming 
message to hers, a message which suddenly changes its character 
to one of half-suppressed laughter as the sight of an opposite 
mirror reveals to him that his manceuvres are being observed. 

With his blue eyes as full of mirth as passion, he begins to 
rub her down more vigorously than before. She had forgotten— 
or had she ever known?—that he could be so light-hearted. 
Once again the idea strikes her, though in her present state of 
exaltation it has no power to alarm her, of how very little she 
really knows of him. 
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Jn Vienna, in the Mad Year ’48. 


THERE was a strange scene in the Hofburg one March day, in 
that maddest of all mad years,’48. The Habsburgs were assembled, 
archdukes and archduchesses without end, in the Emperor Fer- 
diaand’s private apartment, taking counsel together, for they 
were in sore distress. The news had just reached them that 
King Louis Philippe had fled from the Tuileries, and that, in half 
the cities in Europe, there was the clash of arms. Nay, there were 
signs of unrest even in Vienna, as they could see for themselves from 
the palace windows—the streets were crowded, and with men who, 
as a glance at their faces showed, were not on pleasure bent. 
Evidently the world was at length waking up from its long sleep ; 
it behoved the Habsburgs, therefore, to bestir themselves, if the 
old state of things they so dearly loved was not to pass away. 

The poor old Emperor, with his weak, kindly ways, and his head 
that was always on the shake, was present at this family conclave, 
with the Empress by his side, almost as weak and almost as 
kindly as himself. Opposite him sat his brother, the Archduke 
Ludwig, who was more hated in Austria than all the other Habs- 
burgs put together. Had he but lived in medieval days, he might 
perhaps have won for himself a place among the saints or the 
martyrs; but, in this nineteenth century, with his ruthlessness, 
his fierce hatred of everything that smacks of change, he was an 
anachronism, and as such met, of course, with but scant apprecia- 
tion. He was virtually the regent of the Empire, he and Prince 
Metternich dividing all power between them. His elder brother, 
the Archduke Franz Karl, was also at the council, but only as a 
matter of form ; for although heir to the crown—the Emperor was 
childless—he was a personage of no importance. Both Prince 
Ludwig and Metternich were known to entertain for him the 
most unmitigated contempt; indeed, they would as soon have 
thought of flying as of paying heed to anything he might say. 
But their scora of him was as nothing to their hatred of his wife, 
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the Archduchess Sophie, “the only man in the family,” as Count 
Beust used to call her. She was in their eyes the very incarnation 
of all that was dangerous; and they would have given their finger 
ends gladly to be able to exclude her from their conclave. For 
she was a clever, clear-sighted, keen-witted woman, who had no 
patience with their antediluvian ways, and cared not one whit for 
family traditions. It drove her wild to think that the interests 
of her son, Franz Josef, whom she idolised, were being sacrificed, 
that the crown that should come to him one day—it did come to 
him before long and he wears it still—was being risked, and all 
for fear of offending dead and gone Habsburgs... Better grant 
fifty constitutions, she told her relatives roundly, than lose a 
crown. Whereupon glances of unconcealed mistrust were ex- 
changed, and a whisper of “ Philippe d’Egalité ” went round. 

The Archduke John alone, he who was the Emperor’s uncle, 
took up his stand by her side, and declared stoutly that she was in 
the right: if the Austrian crown were to be saved, concessions 
must be made and at once. The Archduke John was known in 
those days as the “ White Raven,” because he was a Habsburg 
democrat. He had married the daughter of an innkeeper, and 
had forced the world, practically at the point of the sword, to 
treat her with the honour due to his wife. It was he and the 
Princess Sophie against the whole Habsburg clan that day. They 
two strove with heart and soul to awaken any glimmering of 
commonsense their relatives might have, to make them under- 
stand that it was sheer madness to try to run counter to the 
wishes of a whole land. It was impossible to keep Austria in 
thraldom, they declared, now that every petty dukedom had its 
constitution. They argued and pleaded, threatened and entreated, 
but, for any good they did, they might just as well have been fast 
asleep in their beds. Prince Metternich listened to them with a 
gentle deprecative smile, shaking his head sorrowfully from time 
to time, as if to say, How can Habsburgs be so misguided? As 
for the Archduke Ludwig, he told them bluntly they were rene- 
gades. ‘ Make concessions, indeed,” he cried angrily, “ not while 
1 am alive. As things are so they must remain,” he declared, 
and “as things are so they must remain,” was caught up on all 
sides. 

At length the Archduchess appealed to the Emperor, beseeching 
him to think of her boy, and for his sake to yield to the popular 
demands. Then, for a moment, there was keen anxiety even on 
Metternich’s well-trained face, for the old man was evidently 
touched by what she said; nay, it almost seemed as if he would 
fain do what she wished. But Prince Louis sprang to his feet, 
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and in a voice of thunder bade him think of his dead brother, 
the Emperor Franz, of ever blessed memory. The Emperor 
Franz, when on his deathbed, he said, had summoned him and 
made him swear never to allow the Austrian crown to be 
despoiled of one jot or tittle of its prerogative. This Ludwig 
might have been some prophet of old sent to curse a degenerate, 
weak-kneed generation, so stern and ruthless did he look as he 
stood there, with upraised arm, calling on heaven to bear him 
witness that he would keep his oath, that he would stand by the 
traditions of his forefathers, and defend to the death the power 
they had won.. The old Emperor cowed before him in fear as he 
spoke, and the Archduchess gave up the struggle in despair. She 
rushed from the room, crying as she went, “ Man will also meinem 
Sohne das Schicksal des Herzogs von Bordeaux bereiten!” * Prince 
Ludwig and Metternich could then, of course, arrange affairs in 
their own way; and before many minutes had passed, it was 
decided that, come what would, in Vienna there should be none of 
that weak yielding to the populace that was going on else- 
where. The Habsburgs ruled by divine right, and the people 
must be taught that even to speak of a constitution smacked of 
lasphemy. 

Just when this point was settled a curious little episode oc- 
curred. The Emperor suddenly raised his head, and looking first 
at Ludwig and then at Metternich, remarked sharply, “ Ich lass’ 
nit schiessen.” + The company glanced at one another in amaze- 
ment, for he spoke as he had never spoken before; there was 
quite a determined ring in his voice. And he repeated the words 
again and again. “Do as you like,” he said in reply to some 
remonstrance, “manage affairs in your own way, only, now re- 
member, I'll have no shooting.” When the Viennese heard of his 
words they dubbed him, “ I'll-have-no-shooting Ferdinand,” and 
from that day, whenever he appeared among them, they cheered 
him, poor feeble-brained creature though he were, as no Habsburg 
had ever been cheered before. 

The Austrians are an easy-going race, one that objects to doing 
things in a hurry; therefore, although already in February, they 
had firmly made up their minds that they, as their neighbours, 
would have a constitution, it was not until the 6th of March that 
they did anything towards obtaining one, beyond assembling in 
streets. On that day, however, the Gewerbeverein, an association 
; * “So you are bent on preparing also for my son the Duke of Bordeaux’s 
ate.” 


t “Til have no shooting”—following an example set by Charles X. 
eighteen years previously in Paris. 
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of rich bourgeois, drew up a petition to the Emperor, praying 
him to grant certain reforms with a view to securing the better 
government of the nation. The men who signed this petition 
were all what in England would be called staunch Conservatives : 
they were firm supporters of law and order, and prided themselves 
on their loyalty. It was Metternich’s mismanagement of public 
affairs, quite as much as his tyranny, that induced them to turn 
against his government. Austria was the worst governed state 
in Europe in those days; all classes were at the mercy 
of the secret police, who worried and harried them without 
rhyme or reason, spying upon them, and hemming them in 
on all sides with absurd regulations. No sooner was it known 
that the Gewerbeverein had appealed to the Emperor for reforms, 
than all the other associations in the country decided to do 
precisely the same thing. For days the Hofburg was inundated 
with petitions; deputation followed deputation, and the corridors 
leading to the Emperor’s apartments were thronged with all sorts 
and conditions of men seeking audiences. In vain Prince Ludwig 
sought to bar the way, declaring that his Majesty was ill, much 
too ill to be troubled with petitions ; the Archduchess Sophie was 
always on the alert to outwit him, and, do what he would, all 
comers were received, with kindly gracious words too. 

Meanwhile the Viennese stood round the Hofburg in serried 
masses night and day, cheering the Emperor to the echo, and 
hurling curses at Metternich. Every man in that huge crowd 
was firmly convinced that it was Metternich, and Metternich 
alone, that stood between the people and the reforms on which 
their hearts were set. The Emperor would grant them and 
gladly, of that they had never a doubt, were it not that his all- 
powerful minister held his hand. It was a case of “ Metternich : 
voila l’ennemi!” all round: never was there a man so hated and 
feared. To this day an ugly look comes into the eyes of those 
who were in Vienna in ’48, whenever they hear his name 
mentioned. At length the demonstrations against him became 
so fierce that his wife, one of the brightest, wittiest, and most 
beautiful women in Austria, took alarm. She had no wish to see 
her husband lynched, and therefore set to work, in her own 
eminently piquant fashion, to make peace between him and his 
angry fellow citizens. She sent for Count Montecukoli, the 
President of the Landtag, who was one of the leaders of the 
Reform Party, and locked him and Metternich up in a room 
together, swearing that she would not open the door until they 
had drawn up a proclamation of some sort or other that would 
content the people, and induce them to go to their homes in peace. 
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She had her proclamation before nightfall, with the imperial 
signature attached, but the people received it with scorn; for they 
looked on it as a mere trick on Metternich’s part, especially as, 
although it promised reforms, it contained no mention of a 
constitution. 

On the following morning—it was March 13th—the streets 
were more crowded than ever before, and the people were more 
angry; for they had in their hands, and for the first time, 
Kossuth’s famous denunciation of Prince Metternich, and reading 
its fierce bitter eloquence was like drinking strong wine. It had 
given them catchwords, of which they had heretofore stood sorely 
in need; it had provided them, too, with a programme, They no 
longer clamoured vaguely for reforms ; what they demanded now 
was a constitution, responsible ministers, freedom of conscience, 
freedom of the press, and above all the dismissal of Metternich. 
Metternich must go, and at once, they swore; no constitution 
would be worth the paper on which it was written, so long as he 
was in power. They forced their way into the}Landtag, insisting 
that its President should go to the Emperor, and beg him, in their 
name, to dismiss his chief minister that very day. Count 
Montecukoli accepted the mission nothing loth; but when he 
presented himself at the Hofburg, with an escort some thousands 
strong, the door was barred. As he stood there holding parley 
with the officials, the sound of a shot was heard: strong men 
turned pale and held their breath. Then a cry of “ The soldiers 
are firing on the people,” rang through the air, followed by a 
shout—nay, it was more like the roar of wild beasts than the 
shout of human beings. There was a rush: every man was bent 
on being to the fore in the fight; for they who but a moment 
before had been peace-loving citizens, or pleasure-seeking students, 
had now no thought beyond vengeance. 

It was near the Landtag that the first shot was fired, fired of 
course by misadventure—it was the old, old story. The soldiers 
had tried to clear a way for themselves, whereupon the crowd had 
hooted them, with the result that someone or other had lost his 
head and touched a trigger. Then the Arcliduke Albrecht, who 
was in command of the troops, received a blow from a piece of 
wood thrown from a window; and he, too, lost either his head or 
his temper, for, in utter recklessness, he gave the order to fire, and 
five men fell dead—one of them a venerable looking old gentleman 
with long white hair! The wrath of the people that had been 
pent up for years burst forth, and for every blow they received 
they gave back ten. Barricades sprang up on all sides as if by 
magic, and on them fought, side by side, rich and poor, old and 
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young, grey-haired merchants, students fresh from school, factory 
hands, learned professors, and artistes of all kinds. The whole 
population indeed was up in arms. 

In the Hofburg the news of the conflict was received at first 
with unconcealed delight. The Viennese had long stood in need 
of a lesson, the courtiers remarked, and now they were going to 
receive it. Even Metternich, who ought to have known better, 
shrugged his shoulders with a smile when he was told there 
was fighting in the streets, and declined discussing the matter on 
the score that it was not in his department. But before long 
disquieting rumours began to arrive: some of the soldiers, it 
seems, were on much too good terms with the populace. One 
regiment had thrown away their cartridges; another had turned 
a deaf ear when the Archduke Maximilian—the most idiotic of all 
Count Beust’s “idiot archdukes”—had ordered them to fire. 
When this became known smiles yielded place to anxious glances, 
and consternation was to be seen even on archducal faces, If the 
army proved a broken reed, on whom could the Court rely? 
Prince Ludwig and Metternich, however, stood their ground 
firmly ; and put aside with lofty scorn Prince John’s suggestion, 
that even then, late in the day though it were, concessions should 
be made. They had taken the precaution to lodge the Emperor in 
an inner room, far away from the tumult; and they received in his 
name the various deputations that presented themselves. There 
were deputations from the University, from the Municipal 
authorities, from the Civic Guard, from every corporate body 
in the city, in fact, and they all came with the same tale: they 
all denounced the firing on the people as at once a crime and a 
blunder, and they all insisted on the instant dismissal of Metter- 
nich. So long as he was at the head of affairs there was no hope 
of peace or order in the city. 

“Tt is for the citizens to see that order is restored,” Prince 
Ludwig informed them haughtily. “And let me hear no more 
about concessions,” he added. ‘“ Not one shall be granted.” 

“Tn that case there is no use in our remaining here,” one of 
the city deputies remarked sturdily; and he would have left the 
building had not the Archduke John, who was striving in vain to 
make all parties listen to reason, detained him almost by force. 

The commander of the Civic Guards was told he must co- 
operate with the military in restoring order, but he promptly 
refused ; his guards would not co-operate with men who had fired 
on the people. 

“Then you and your guards are rebels,” cried the Archduke 
Maximilian, “and we will shoot you down.” He glanced around 
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for applause as he spoke, but met with nothing but scowls, for he 
was touching on dangerous ground. Both Ludwig and Metter- 
nich knew that they could not keep the Emperor much longer in 
ignorance of what was passing—the Archduchess Sophie would 
take good care of that—and when once he realised the true state 
of things, not another shot would be fired. Of that they were 
fully aware ; and, to make matters worse, the people outside were 
aware of it too. 

Meanwhile, the excitement among the crowd around the palace 
was increasing from moment to moment. As the courtiers looked 
down on that sea of angry faces, their hearts began to quake in 
the most uncomfortable fashion, for they thought of certain tragic 
scenes that had once occurred in Paris. ‘There was an ominous 
sound, too, they thought, about the fierce cry of “ Metternich 
muss abdanken,” * that they heard on every side; for had not the 
Archduchess Sophie been telling them for days that Metternich 
would certainly prove their ruin? “Metternich muss abdanken.” 
The very firmament rang with the words uttered as they were by 
thousands of voices hoarse with passion. The cry rose louder and 
louder ; why, it shook the very window of the room in which 
Metternich was sitting, with the archdukes; and he smiled when 
he heard it, for it sounded in his ears absurd. Nothing was 
further from his thoughts than to resign; he had ruled Austria 
for thirty years, and would rule it to his life’s end. But—those 
with whom he had to act had neither his courage nor his nerve ; 
as if in answer to that smile of his, someone—sent, it is said, by 
the Archduchess Sophie—opened the council chamber door softly, 
and whispered, “ Metternich muss abdanken,” and the courtiers 
in the ante-chamber repeated the words quite eagerly. Had a 
thunderbolt fallen at the Chancellor’s feet he could not have 
looked more startled. He gave one glance at Prince Ludwig. It 
was enough; in his face he read his own fate. He was to play 
the réle of a scapegoat, was he? Well, he would at least play it 
in true grand seigneur style. In an instant he was on his feet, 
explaining with much quiet dignity that, if by resigning his 
office he could in any way contribute to the restoration of peace, 
he would resign it, and gladly. No one spoke; no one had for 
him a word of sympathy; he went on his way without even a 
parting greeting. Luckily for him he had a wife who was both 
resourceful and brave, otherwise he would hardly have escaped 
from Vienna with his life. 

The news that Metternich had resigned spread like wildfire 


* “Metternich must resign.’ 
VOL. CXYVI, 
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through the city, and was hailed with delight. Within an hour 
Vienna was one blaze of light—the poorest attic had a candle in 
its window—and nothing but words of joy and thanksgiving were 
to be heard. Now that the hated minister had fallen, all would 
be well; that was a point on which the Viennese had never a 
doubt. They, as other nations, would have a constitution, and 
would be allowed to manage their affairs in their own way. Now 
that their old enemy was gone, the Emperor, they were sure, 
would refuse them none of these things they desired; and they 
passed the night singing his praises, proclaiming his virtues from 
the very housetops. 

Unfortunately, although Metternich was gone, Ludwig remained, 
sullen and undaunted, and, after a good night’s sleep, archdukes 
and courtiers alike felt courageous enough to face another fight. 
Just when the demonstrations of loyalty were at their height, it 
was announced that the Emperor had appointed Prince Windisch- 
gritz supreme governor of the city. An hour later there was 
posted up a proclamation, signed by Windischgritz, declaring 
Vienna in a state of siege! It was greeted with an outburst of 
popular indignation such as had never been witnessed before in 
that city. The people felt that they had been tricked, imposed 
upon, and back they rushed to their barricades without the loss 
ofa moment. They thronged around the Hofburg again, beating 
on the door, demanding to see the Emperor. 

A family council assembled in all haste. The archdukes, with 
Ludwig at their head, insisted that Windischgritz must be given 
a free hand to clear the streets in his own way. It was the one 
thing to be done, they maintained; but, as it happened, it was 
the one thing the Emperor would not allow to be done. Sorely 
troubled and worried though he was—his head felt like a wind- 
mill, he declared—nothing they could say or do could induce him 
to allow a single shot to be fired. In vain they by turns cajoled 
and threatened him ; conjured up the ghost of his sainted brother, 
the dead Franz; swore that he was bringing ruin not only on 
them but on Austria. His answer was always the same: “ Ich 
lass’ nit schiessen ; and if you do fire, I will go right away at once.” 
With such a degenerate Habsburg as this to deal with, to coerce 
the people was clearly out of the question; even Prince Ludwig 
was forced to confess that concessions must be made. An Imperial 
decree was issued in which a promise was given, that a national 
assembly should be summoned to arrange the affairs of the 
empire. But the people had learnt a lesson; they were no longer 
to be put off with promises; until they had their constitution 
there should be no laying down of arms, they swore. And wilder 
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and wilder waxed the uproar; at any moment the Hofburg might 
be stormed. At length—it was a council of despair—it was 
decided that an attempt should be made to turn the Emperor’s 
popularity to account. For days the Viennese had been clamour- 
ing to see their sovereign, and there was just the chance—-so, at 
least, the archdukes argued—that, if they were allowed to see 
him, they might, out of regard for him, for he was much beloved, 
* moderate their demands—content themselves, in fact, with 
administrative reforms instead of a constitution. On the morn- 
ing of the 15th—just forty-eight hours after the first barricade 
had been raised—the Emperor was sent to drive through the 
city in an open carriage. The populace welcomed him with en- 
thusiasm. They kissed the very horses that drew him, nay, even 
his carriage-wheels, in their gratitude to him for coming among 
them, and thus showing how he trusted them. Wherever he went 
he was greeted with cries of “ Vivat unser konstitutionneller 
Kaiser”; “ Vivat unser Ferdinand der nit schiessen lisst.” 

The old man was delighted; he lavished kindly words, smiles, 
and greetings on all sides; and no sooner was he in the Hofburg 
again, than, to the dismay of his court, he announced that “ ein 
so gutes Volk, welches ihn so sehr liebe, miisse, halt auch die 
verlangte Konstitution haben.”* They must have it too that 
very day, he insisted ; the decree granting the constitution'must be 
drawn up there and then. And drawn up it. was, for the Princess 
Sophie was at hand to prevent delay; and he signed at once, 
pushing aside quite angrily those who would have stayed his 
hand. 

“ Am lor am I not emperor?” he demanded with a touch of the 
old Habsburg spirit, in reply to a suggestion that the decree 
should be submitted to a family council. 

That night all Vienna came with flaming torches, flying flags, 
and bands of music to render him thanks; and he stood on the 
Hofburg balcony to receivé them, to listen to their demonstrations 
of love and devotion. They were as men mad with: joy and 
gratitude, for all their troubles were, as they thought, at an end. 
As for the Emperor, it was, as he told them, the happiest day in 
his life, this on which, by his own act, he had transformed 
himself from an autocrat into a constitutional ruler. Well might 
his brother Ludwig shake the dust of Vienna from off his feet 
and retire into the country. 

For days, nay, weeks, the Viennese gave themselves up t> 


* “So good a people, one that loved him so well, must really have this 
constitution for which they were hankering.” 
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rejoicing, to revelling in their new-born freedom; féte followed 
féte; demonstration, demonstration; it was as if an eternal 
carnival had been proclaimed. When the first of May came 
round—always a great day in that part of the world—they went 
to the Prater in procession, as one great family, with their 
Emperor at their head, as enthusiastic in their loyalty as on the 
day they had received their constitution. A careful observer 
might, however, have detected even then signs of danger ahead. 
For instance, there was a sorely-troubled, anxious look on the 
face of the Arcliduchess Sophie, in spite of the cheers with which 
she was greeted, as she drove in the Emperor’s carriage. Some 
of the older men in the crowd too seemed careworn and worried ; 
while the students were evidently bubbling over with excitement. 
The truth of the matter was that, although the majority chose to 
shut their eyes to the fact, things were terribly out of gear in the 
country. 

Metternich had left the exchequer empty, of course—it was its 
normal condition ; the administration was disorganised ; public 
affairs were in a state of hopeless confusion ; and business was at 
a standstill. Something beyond the singing of hymns to liberty 
and the dreaming of béautiful dreams, is needed to insure com- 
mercial prosperity. If financial ruin were to be averted, a strong 
man must be found to take in hand the management of affairs— 
one with a clear head and plenty of sound practical common- 
sense. But unluckily, in ’48, there was a dearth of strong 
practical men in Austria; although geniuses with all sorts of 
sense but common-sense, all sorts of virtues and talents, were 
as plentiful as blackberries in October. The first responsible 
ministry was made up of nonentities; and the Government of the 
country was practically in the hands of three committees, one 
appointed by the Municipality, another by the National Guard, 
and the third by the students. These committees worked night 
and day, and all that they could do they certainly did to make 
things go smoothly; but they were at best but amateurs in 
the art of ruling, and the social and economic problems with 
which they were called upon to grapple, were too hard for them. 
Besides they were beset with difficulties of all kinds. There was 
terrible distress among the working classes; thousands were on 
the verge of starvation, clamouring for bread, clamouring for 
higher wages, for shorter hours of labour; and the rich bourgeois, 
as they listened to them, lost much of their love of freedom in 
their fear lest they should be called upon to help to support their 
poorer brethren. The terrible nationality question too was again 
to the fore; Prague was jealvus of Vienna, so was Lemberg, and 
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so were all the other provincial towns. The Czechs declared that 
they would rather have no constitution at all than one that gave 
power to the Germans; while quite a fair number, both of 
Germans and Slavs, seemed to think that liberty and equality 
were things not worth having, if they must share them with the 
Jew. Then the priests to a man had declared against the new 
régime, and were trying their best to turn the women against it 
too, by playing upon their superstition, depicting to them 
attempts to limit a sovereign’s power as sacrilege. To make 
matters worse, the court party, Metternich’s old friends and 
admirers, who had recovered all their old audacity, were hard 
at work, through their secret agents, stirring up suspicion on all 
sides, and trying to set class against class. Meanwhile the Tsar 
Nicholas was assembling an army with the intention, as it was 
supposed, of marching on Vienna. 

It was not until early in May that the Viennese, as apart from 
their leaders, began to realise the dangers by which they were 
surrounded. By this time the labour movement had assumed a 
threatening aspect: the workers were making preparatious for 
a huge demonstration with a view to bringing home to their fellow- 
citizens their distress. This demonstration the Government 
determined to prevent, and they called upon the Student's Legion 
and the National Guard to help them in so doing. The students 
refused; whereupon the Government announced that their 
legion should be dissolved, and that the committees should no 
longer be allowed a voice in the management of public affairs. 
But the great majority of the Viennese—the workers to a man— 
espoused the cause of the students; and demanded the recall of 
the decrees against them, as well as certain other concessions. 
As it happened they had for days before been cherishing a grudge 
against the ministers, owing to their disappointment in the 
constitution that had just been published, and which they vowed 
they would not have at any price. This constitution—it was Count 
Pillersdorff’s work—was certainly the reverse of democratic; for 
not only did it require the Reichstag that was to be summoned to 
be elected on a limited franchise, but it vested the chief power in 
the State not in the Reichstag, but in a House of Peers, an 
assembly exempt from popular control. It is significant that 
even in the first flush of their disappointment at the lines on 
which this long-waited-for document was drawn up, not a word 
of reproach did the people levy against their emperor; it was for 
his ministers that their wrath was reserved, especially for Count 
Ficquelmont, who was suspected of being in league with the 
Court party. ‘They forced him—the students taking the lead in 
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the matter—by dint of making what they called Katzenmusik 
before his house at night, to resign his office; and then set to 
work to force his colleagues to withdraw the constitution. The 
first Reichstag, they insisted, must be a constituent assembly 
elected by universal suffrage. 

It was the students who first formulated this demand; and, 
when* the ministers refused to grant it, it was they who, on 
May 13th, led the mob to the Hofburg. Once again disorder 
reigned ; but not for long this time. Within twenty-four hours 
the ministers had yielded; had promised in the Emperor’s name 
that a Reichstag elected by the people themselves should draw up 
the constitution. Then the Viennese promptly took to cheering 
their ruler again, with all their old enthusiasm; and they 
illuminated the city for the third time, donning their rose- 
coloured spectacles the while. This Reichstag, which was to 
meet at once, would of course put an end to all troubles—labour 
troubles included—and free them from all their cares. Their 
rejoicings, however, were speedily brought to an end: the very 
next morning, indeed, the most thorough-going optimists among 
them were wandering about wringing their hands: for the Emperor 
was no longer in the Hofburg. He had fled from their midst 
without saying a word even to his ministers; and with him had 
gone the Empress, the Princess Sophie and the Archduke 
Franz Karl. 

To this day it is a disputed point whether the Emperor did, or 
did not, leave Vienna of his own free will. The Court party, with 
Count Bombelles at their head, had already on the 13th made up 
their minds that go he should; for they were determined that he 
should rescind the degree by which it was ordained that the 
Reichstag should be a constituent assembly; and this they knew 
he would never do so long as he was within hail of his much- 
loved Viennese. From the moment the decree was issued, they 
had talked to him persistently of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, 
and had even rattled firearms outside his door so that he might 
think the mob was in the corridor thirsting for his blood! 
Still it seems probable that, at the last moment, they had to have 
recourse to stratagem to induce him to go; for, when he was well 
on his way to Innspruck, he was heard to remark on the length 
of the drive he was being taken, and to wonder when they would 
be back in Vienna. The Archduchess Sophie might, if she but 
would, have prevented this disastrous flight; but unfortunately 
she had lost her old faith in the Reform Party ; a sort of Camarilla 
had gathered around her, and had made her believe that what the 
Viennese were aiming at was not a constitutional monarchy, but 
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a republic. They had played on her feelings as a mother, con- 
vincing her that a constituent assembly would make short work 
of the claims of her son on the crown. 

The Emperor remained at Innspruck for nearly three months, 
and a miserable time it was both for him and the whole court. 
He, poor man, wandered about mourning aloud over his lost 
Viennese and their doings; for the thought that they had proved 
ungrateful—he was assured they had proclaimed a republic— 
that they had turned against him when his one desire was to 
make them happy, cut him to the quick. The Princess Sophie 
was even more unhappy than he, for she blamed herself for what 
had occurred and was in despair as to the future. Besides, Franz 
Josef was in Italy fighting under Radetzky, and she was haunted 
by the fear lest evil should befall him. ‘The nobles too, with 
whom Innspruck was soon thronged, had their griefs and 
grievances. For one thing, they were angry with the Emperor 
because he refused to withdraw the constitution, and insisted on 
the Reichstag elections being held ; for another, they were raging 
against the Czechs, who, instead of fighting for them their battles, 
had thrown all their plans out of gear by trying to found a Slav 
empire. Then they were terribly disappointed at the course 
events were taking in Vienna. They had never doubted but 
that, as soon as the Emperor had quitted the city, anarchy 
would prevail; and instead of that every messenger that came 
brought the news that law and order reigned supreme. The 
Viennese had far too much good sense to play into the hands 
of their enemies, who, as they knew, would be only glad of a 
pretext for bombarding their city. 

No sooner was it known that the Court had fled, than all 
classes rallied round the ministers, assuring them that, if they 
would carry on the government in the Emperor's name as usual, 
they themselves would see that law was upheld and order main- 
tained. The workers sent word to the authorities that, although 
they wished for liberty, they had no taste fur anarchy, and that 
they would take good care there was no plundering. They kept 
their word too. They banded themselves together and went about 
from house to house helping those who Lad precious things to 
Store them away in safe places; and while so doing, although 
many of them were almost starving, not one, so far as is known, 
helped himself even to a crust of bread. Nor was this all. They 
went to the editors of certain seditious journals and bade them 
change their tono, otherwise they would burn their papers. They 
treated in much the same fashion, too, orators who indulged in 
Violent language; and once, when they caught a man speaking in 
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praise of a republic, they promptly led him off to prison, and 
strongly recommended the authorities to have him hanged. Never 
before, indeed, not even in Metternich’s day, had such stern 
measure been dealt out to sedition-mongers. With the working 
classes in this frame of mind, the task of maintaining order was 
an easy one. There were a few days of confusion it is true, when 
the government tried to close the university and disband the 
Legion, but as the mass of the population—all the women and 
the workers—rallied again round the students, the ministers 
withdrew from the struggle, and peace was restored. 

This happy state of things was of course gall and wormwood to 
the reactionaries at Innspruck; and their rage knew no bounds 
when they learned that the Corpus Christi procession had been 
held as usual in Vienna, and that the Emperor’s féte day had been 
celebrated not only with all due observance, but with much loyal 
enthusiasm. Meanwhile the Viennese had sent messenger after 
messenger to tell the Emperor how sorely they missed him, and 
to entreat him to return to them. Most of them were turned 
away from the palace door, but the few who succeeded in making 
their way to his Majesty were received kindly, if somewhat re- 
proachfully. It was his keen desire to return to Vienna, he told 
them, and he would return before long. In July, when the 
Reichstag met, he sent the most popular of his relatives, John 
the Democrat, to open it for him. The archduke was received 
with open arms, and well it would have been for Austria had ho 
been able to stay ; but he was forced to hasten off to Frankfort, 
for an attempt was being made to reorganise the old German 
empire, and he had been chosen Reichsweser. At length on 
August 12th it became known that the Emperor was on his way 
to Vienna, and the whole population turned out to bid him 
welcome. They cheered him just as heartily as in the old days ; 
for, in their delight at seeing him once more among them, they 
forgot all their grievances, remembering only that he had stood 
their friend when those around him had wished to shoot them 
down. 

"48 was the mad year in Vienna, and the maddest months in 
the whole year were the three that followed the Emperor’s return. 
A shrewd observer who chanced to be in the city at this time, 
inquired of one of the natives whom he met: “ Have I by chance 
strayed into a lunatic asylum? Or is it that you are holding a 
masquerade in the open air?” And well might he ask, for the 
state of things was most extraordinary. A clever if slightly 
irreverent caricaturist hit it off to the life, in a little sketch he 
made, in which the Divinity is depicted as looking down from the 
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clouds with a perplexed countenance on Vienna, and saying 
sorrowfully: “Ich bin zwar bekanntlich allwissend ; was aber 
die Wiener jetzt wollen, weiss ich wahrhaftig nicht.” * 

The whole people, they who had theretofore conducted them- 
selves in so exemplary a fashion, were demoralised. This was the 
result partly, no doubt, of the unrest in which they had been 
living for months; and partly of the fact that they had no leader 
in whom they had implicit faith, They knew that they were 
hemmed in by dangers on all sides, and, in their despair of being able 
to escape from them, they lost their heads completely ; and, with 
the best intentions in the world, committed blunder after blunder. 
The Emperor had brought back with him the chief members of 
the Court Party; and no sooner were they in the city, than, in 
conjunction with the Jesuits, they began their old intrigues again ; 
for they were bent at any cost on creating disturbances so as to 
have a pretext for ridding themselves of this constitution they 
so hated. Their task was the more easy as the workers were 
by this time at the end of their patience; they were tired of 
waiting for the good days that were always just going to come, 
but never came. When the ministers reduced the wages of those 
who were employed on the public works, there was rioting in the 
streets ; and the next day the small traders joined the malcontents, 
declaring that the ministers had swindled them. They, under the 
mistaken impression that it was a government concern, had in- 
vested their savings in a pawn-broking company, and it had 
failed. Men’s minds were sorely disturbed too by the news they 
received from Hungary; for the Croats had risen in arms against 
the Constitutional Government the Magyars had established with 
the Emperor’s consent; and, if Kossuth were to be believed— 
and he was not a man to hurl unfounded accusations—Count 
Latour, the Austrian War Minister, who was a member of the 
Court Party, was supplying the rebels with both money and arms. 
The mere suspicion of such a thing seemed absurd. It is enough 
to make one’s head whirl to think of an Imperial Minister 
supplying with arms rebels against his own sovereign! What 
added not a little to the danger of the situation was that the 
Reichstag, from which such great things had been hoped, had 
proved a failure; instead of drawing up a constitution, the 
members had taken to quarrelling; and the rival nationalities 
were shaking their fists in one another’s faces. The Germans 
were fighting for centralism ; the Slavs, for federalism ; and mean- 
while the Empire was left to get along as best it could. 


* “T am as all the world knows omniscient; but, what the Vieunese are 
wishing for just now, I verily don’t know.” 
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It was on October 6th that the popular discontent, that had 
long been smouldering, burst into flames. Already on the 3rd it 
was known that the Emperor had practically rescinded the 
constitution he had granted to the Maygars in the previous 
March; for he had appointed the Ban of Croatia Viceroy of 
Hungary with despotic power! The Ban, the sworn enemy of 
the Maygars, against whom he had been waging war openly for 
months! The appointment was, as all the world knew, a proof 
that the Sons of Zeruiah were too strong for their feeble sovereign ; 
that the Court Party had triumphed, had “captured” the 
Emperor, and were using him as their tool. This being the case, 
no one doubted but that the next news would be that the 
Austrian Constitution had also been rescinded. There was 
evidence too that preparations were being made for this step. 
Two Grenadier regiments that had long been stationed in Vienna, 
and that were known to be on much too friendly terms with the 
citizens ever to attack them, were ordered to start for Hungary ; 
and Czechs were summoned to take their place in the city 
garrison. Czechs of all people, between whom and the Viennese 
there was always a bitter feud. But the Viennese were not in 
the temper to stand aside with folded hands while their enemies 
were forging for them fetters. They at once sent word to Count 
Latour that the Grenadiers should not leave the city; and, when 
he refused to countermand the order for their departure, they 
took possession of the railway station; tore up the lines; and 
threw stones at the cavalry sent to clear the streets. 

This gave the War Minister an opportunity for which he had 
long been waiting; for he could now say that it was the people 
who had begun the attack, and that the troops were fighting in 
self-defence. Every soldier he had at his command was turned 
loose on the crowd; and for hours Vienna was one huge battle- 
field. How many men were killed that day has never been known. 
The Grenadiers threw in their lot with the citizeus, and fought 
side by side with them and the National Guard against the 
Imperial troops. At first Latour’s men swept everything before 
them ; but before long the populace rallied and attacked them 
with such irresistible fury that they fled. Before sunset the 
town was practically in the hands of the mob. Then, when it 
was too late, Count Latour saw the blunder he had made ; he had 
deliberately provoked the fight, never doubting but that the 
victory would fall to him. Aud he paid for his blunder with his 
life; for the mob hanged him there and then on the lamp-post 
before his own door. 

The Viennese went to bed that night wild with triumph; they 
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had met their enemies in the open field and had put them to 
flight; and optimistic as ever, they were perfectly sure that 
the result of their victory would be an all-round reconciliation. 
The next morning, however, they found they had made a mistake; 
for, when they went to Schénbrunn to explain matters to their 
sovereign, he had fled—fled on hearing of Latour’s murder. Then 
came the grave news that Prince Windischgritz was marching on 
Vienna with 100,000 men, “to restore order.’ Before many 
days had passed the city was besieged and cannon balls were 
flying through the air. The people fought gallantly, calling for 
cheers for the Emperor the while; but the forces against them 
were overwhelming. On November lst Prince Windischgratz 
entered Vienna as its conqueror, and the yellow and black flag, the 
emblem of despotism, was hoisted once again on St. Stefan’s 
Tower. All was lost that had been won during those long 
months the revolution had lasted, lost through sheer blundering, 
lost because Austria in her hour of need had no Cromwell to keep 
her in the right path. 

A month and a day later, the Emperor Ferdinand abdicated. 
He had always declared that, if his people were fired on, he 
would “just go away;” and he kept his word. His place was 
taken by his nephew, the Archduchess Sophie’s son, Franz Josef, 
the present Emperor, then a lad of eighteen. He has striven 
hard his whole life long to repair the blunders made in 48; but 
there are blunders that can never be repaired. He has succeeded 
in holding the Empire together, in spite of its divergent interests ; 
but the work this involves strains to the utmost even his great 
skill and patience, and whether. his successors will be able to do 
what he has done, and is still doing, time alone can reveal. 


Epira SELLERS. 

















Waiting. 


Martine Beerts, kneeling on the flags beside her little cart, a 
hand on her dog’s warm, heaving flank, looked up—as she had 
looked up so many times—at the great wonder of the Cathedral 
spire, soaring far above the restless little square, as if it could 
only company with the sun and the stars. Not even the daring 
swallows could reach the high home of the bells away up there in 
the turret. That was their own blue solitude, where for three 
hundred years the music had come down to men and women who 
had scarcely listened. Only Martine, perhaps, and one or two 
others with an ear for the whisper could have told you what they 
said, though perhaps not in any words the lips could frame. 

The Friday market was over on the Gréenplaats, where the 
mean little houses, all awry, lean against each other. A moment 
ago it was loud with chaffer and the strident voice of the seller, 
but now a silence had fallen on it, as if to make a clear space for 
the bells. Ah! there now, you could hear them! How sweetly 
their notes floated, with a little break and suspension, as of sigh 
upon sigh out of a heart happy enough to play at sadness. 

‘To Martine they had only one message that day. ‘The world 
is beautiful, beautiful, beautiful!” they sang. ‘‘ Surely,” thought 
the girl, “ the good God must be glad we love His world so 
much.” 

Yet the contents of her cart remained unsold, and that was a 
disappointment to carry home to the little farm across the plain. 

On other days the Gréenkerhof is a market for vegetables 
and flowers, but on Friday you may sell anything—old clothes, 
old furniture, old iron,—anything you can persuade a buyer to 
take for a centime or two. Times had not been good on the farm 
where Martine and her mother struggled on with very little help, 
and the old woman had unlocked the great painted chest and 
taken some treasured relics out of it—a crucifix, roughly carved 
in wood ; a cap with lappets of fine lace, such as the older Flemish 
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peasant women still wear; some yards of much darned Mechlin 
that had once trimmed a priest’s robe; a Virgin’s crown with 
great glittering jewels of glass, ruby, green and gold, that caught 
the light as limpidly as if they were real. 

These had been given, long ago, to old Martin Beerts by the 
sacristan of a village church where a great lady, in passing by, 
had vowed a new coronal for the Virgin, and something over for 
priestly finery. Old Martin knew that English tourists fancied 
these things and would pay handsomely for them, so he kept them 
for that rainy day which was so sure to come when the rheumatism 
carried him off and there were only the women folk to work the 
farm. But in the early spring there were few strangers; or none, 
at least, who cared to wade through that unsavoury jumble, 
rescued from dustbin and garret, on the slender chance of picking 
up a curio. 

Martine was a little glad as well as sorry to be carrying the 
erucifix and the yellow crown home with her again; the girl, 
untutored peasant as she was, had a sensitive soul, and she shrank 
from converting these things, which she held sacred, into money. 

“They will be giving our lady a new crown in there to-day,” 
she thought, her eyes coming downwards from the spire to rest 
an instant on the door in the shadow of the recess where you 
enter the great church. For May is Mother Mary’s month, and 
all the altars raised to her are decked anew with paper roses, and 
she is carried under her shining canopy through the crowded city 
streets. Many of the market women had pushed aside the leather 
curtain and gone within to offer out of the day’s takings a candle 
to our lady, but Martine lingered without, her eyes again lifted to 
the slender wonder of the spire, her soul, perhaps, in some vague 
way, lifting wings too. 

It was so warm in the little square, where you escaped the nip 
of the spring wind and got the whole comfort of the blessed 
sunshine. 

“You love it, don’t you, Wachter?” she slipped a brown, bare 
arm round the dog’s neck. A minute more, and the sweepers 
would come with their long brooms and make a whirlwind of dust 
and flying papers about the statue of Rubens standing in gracious 
aloofness on his high pedestal, and then at the two rival cafés the 
chairs and little tables where people lounged and gossiped would 
be set out on the pavement, and at the Bon Marché, the wonderful 
hats and neckties and ribbons that you could buy for a song,— 
with, alas! briefer wearing qualities than any song—would be 
taken down from their dangling hooks by the assistant with the 
long black hair, whose market, too, was over for the day. 
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Martine wondered who would bargain for the things he put in 
their place: the fine leather shoes, the teapots of real china, the 
baskets with worsted roses? The rich English, or Americans, no 
doubt, who might be sailing even now across the seas. And next 
Friday if she were to bring the priest’s lace— 

A hand suddenly fell on her shoulder and a voice said: 

“Still here, lazy one!” 

Martine looked up and in an instant content was quickened to 
bliss, as if she had put up a hand and taken the sun out of the 
sky into her own bosom. 

Yet he who spoke was only a rough sailor lad with a blunt nose, 
a big mouth, small eyes that twinkled with patronising good 
humour as he looked down on her. His coarse blue jersey was 
rolled up at the sleeves, showing the rope-like muscles of his 
fore-arm ; his legs and feet were bare, too, and he was so tanned, 
embrowned and freckled, except for one white line with the effect 
of a necklace where the jersey lay loose round his throat, that you 
could not tell whether Nature had meant him to be fair or dark, 
unless you judged by the sun-bleached tuft of hair escaping from 
the tasseled cap. 

Along the quays by the Scheldt, Jan Hoese was counted a wild 
lad, hot-headed and quarrelsome, too ready to sever an argument 
with a whipped-out knife, shunned and feared even in his moods 
of superficial good-temper by his comrades in the fo’castle. There 
were, perhaps, only two people who ever saw him with other 
eyes, and they wove for him an entirely fictitious character—his 
mother, who was dead, and now—Martine. 

“No luck?” he asked, looking down into the little cart where 
the Virgin’s tarnished crown glittered dimly. 

She shook her head pensively, then brightened again. 

“But I sold the potatoes and the spring cabbage,”—she raised 
her apron and untied a large knot in the corner, revealing a 
handful of copper and nickel. “Look, Jan! All that. Ah, 
spring is the time to make money out of the garden stuff! ” 

His light eyes glittered. The pence, bunched together, seemed 
a great store, and the price of a glass of “Bock” out of them 
would never be missed—but Martine was looking up at him with 
such entire trust in her clear gaze that, for the first time in his 
life, his secret self rose up and shamed him. 

“ Come to the Quay,” he said abruptly. 

She had no word of refusal for him. The market was over 
early, her mother would not go out to the gate yet awhile to look 
with hand-shaded, expectant eyes, along the white road. She rose 
from her knees with a deft shake of the dust from her skirts and 
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led the dog by his shining brass collar to the yard used by the 
market people. There was a great babel of baying and whining 
from other dogs as Hans and Martine went down the narrow alley 
opening from the square; the little carts were stacked close, and 
Wachter, a fighter by instinct, had to be tied up at a distance 
that discouraged combat. 

“ He’s all right now, the brute,” said Hans, roughly, for Martine 
lingered to give a last consoling pat where he would have 
admonished with a kick. There were times, such as the present, 
when, of a sudden, Hans Hoese was half ashamed of his sweet- 
heart, so simple, so homely in her peasant dress: the many- 
pleated woollen gown that would :-have made the slimmest waist 
clumsy, the handkerchief that, tied across her hair, hid half its 
bright brown. He was sulky as they went down the alley 
together, she with a clatter of wooden sabots, he with the soft 
fall of a flat, bare, hardened sole. As they crossed the small inner 
square by the Quinten Matsys Fountain, an old priest, standing in 
the shelter of the tower door, looked after them with a face that 
lit benevolently as Martine made her shy reverence. Jan cared 
nothing for any priest’s blessing or banning; but as they met the 
river wind fresh in their faces, carrying with it an indescribable 
odour of ocean-going ships, his mood relaxed. The sea, whose 
true son he was, called to him, and his love for it and his love for 
Martine lifted him up to the best he had it in him to be. As 
they stepped over the tram-lines to thé Promenoir, that delighted 
lounge where, yourself at idlest ease, you may survey the bustle 
of the Quays, many looks of smiling goodwill other than those of 
the old priest fell upon Martine, whose little cup of life was 
brimming with happiness. Jan was quick to see them, and to 
note, too, the change to disapproval as the glances passed from 
the girl to himself; but while, in his reckless way, he scorned any 
judgment that condemned him personally, his vanity was pleased 
that public opinion should endorse his choice of a Meisjen. He 
thrust his arm through hers with an air of proprietorship. 

“Come and look at the water,” he said. 

They stood by the parapet, leaning elbows on the stonework 
which rises breast high. Beneath them, with its rocking burden 
of ships from all lands and kingdoms of the world, the broad 
Scheldt went hurrying to its marriage with the sea. It takes a 
bend here, like a crescent moon, and the city, with the Cathedral 
for its heart, crowds about its brim. He told her how for leagues 
and leagues of that long waterway between flat green shores you 
could see the daring spire, to every returning Antwerper the 
finger pointing home. 
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“And when you go away ?” she asked, wistfully. 

“There are other lands to see,” he said, lightly. 

She looked across the blue breadth of river. 

“T’ve never been anywhere,” she said simply. 

He laughed. “We'll go to Sint Anneke on Sunday,” he said, 
and when she shook her head in faint dissent, he overruled her in 
his loud way. He painted the glories of that popular resort: you 
could almost smell the fried fish across the water, and the beans 
and bacon—the barley pudding—the pancakes! He smacked 
appreciative lips. Then, at night, the dancing— 

“You've got another gown?” he said, with a sudden distrustful 
frown. 

“Yes,” she said, blushing rosily. There was her confirmation 
gown, fresh and crisp in the big chest, and the cherry ribbon her 
father had once given her as a fairing. But—a whole Sunday. 
And her mother—and the farm— 

He made light of her fears. The mother—she would not say 
no to him, he should take very good care of that! He, Jan Hoese, 
reckoned the best dancer on the Van Dyk Quay, did not seek out 
a Meisjen to be treated as if he were a counter-jumper at the Blue 
Dahlia. He had seen the world; he knew how to come round an 
old woman. Besides, one must take one’s bit of pleasure when 
one could—and next week the Santa Elena would be showing her 
canvas to the wind. 

Next week—that was the blot upon her blue. Involuntarily 
she crept a little nearer to him; her brown hand touched his 
timidly. He laughed as he took it and swung it to and fro in his 
own. She was pretty and he cared for her. At that moment he 
cared very much. 

* * * * * 

It was over, the great and beautiful day of Martine Beerts’ life, 
the day to which all other days seemed to have led up, about which 
all memories must cling. Jan, at his best, had been wholly devoted. 
He had danced with no one else in the restaurant, where the garish 
lights seemed so dazzling an illumination to the girl’s wonder and 
her feet had found themselves attune to the music of the fiddles, 
and her frock had been the freshest in the room. Then, when the 
stars had begun their march across the river, looking down out of 
the infinite to see their faces reflected there, he had ferried her to 
the quay and walked home with her to the farm, across the dim, 
dewy country, sweet with the night fragrance of the earth, and in 
the dip of road by the ragged fir wood he had said good-bye and 
promised to love her always. 

Her own love was his already. She had no words to tell him 
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how great it was, but he knew, and in that hour of stirred feeling 
he vowed to be worthy of it. 

It made a saint’s day of life only to remember it, its brightness 
scarcely dimmed by the parting. Her mother heard the girl’s 
confession very silently, but her eyes had learned in solitude to 
read surely, and her heart was in disquiet. She was landward 
bred, and knew little of those who go down to the sea in ships. 
The lad was bold, over-bold, and had too many words. 

“ And if he should think to sit here as master—” she said it 
querulously, but her mouth was tremulous as she turned away and 
closed the heavy door behind her, as if that were the end of the 
sentence and she was shutting Jan out for ever and ever from all 
that Martine knew as home. 

It gave the girla pang, and yet it was s wound soon healed. 
Jan loved her; down there in the skirts of the wood where she 
had lost him she would one day find him again, and then—every- 
thing would come right. Already at a word—a kiss—her child’s 
trust was turned into woman’s constancy. There was nothing Jan 
could not do; nothing he would not dare. 

As she toiled, yoking the oxen for the plough, doing the roughest 
of man’s work with her little brown hands, her spring had burst 
full-blossomed. Far across the plain—some wandering breath 
had brought it—came a delicate, thin sprinkle of music; it was 
the chimes, they sang again: 

“The world is beautiful: God is good.” 

Did Hans, sailing away to the great sea, hear their song? Once 
she had asked him what look the sea wore, and vaguely, out of his 
halting words that had no art to tell, she gathered that it was 
another sky come down to earth, like that above her now, a great 
blue solitude—‘‘ God’s own profound.” 

As she halted the wheezing oxen by the last brown ridge, she 
ran across the strip of road to last night’s trysting-place. Jan 
seemed nearer her there, not lost upon that illimitable, shoreless 
plain, but close at her side, holding her hands. With a laugh of 
delight she was down on her knees. There, at the edge of the 
plantation, where the ragged firs part to make room for the sun 
shafts, the wild hyacinths had put out a little row of bells for the 
wind to tinkle. It was spring in the world, too; life and love 
born together in a night. 

Sometimes she had thought it lonely on the farm, so few people 
passed that way, and her mother and she, sharing everything, had 
60 little to talk of; but now, it was not lonely any more. Every 
living thing had its new-born voice, and even the sprouting blades 
seemed to come up with a whisper from the dark under-world. 
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And there were the beasts—the wise beasts that understand far 
more than you think, and answer, too: 


“For what are the voices of birds 
Ay, and of beasts—but words, our words, 
Only so much more sweet!” 


The oxen had liquid eyes that followed you, and what a world 
of sympathy in Wachter’s agate pupils—what an assent—when 
you whispered some foolishness about—lovers—in the wag of his 
stumpy tail. 

And all through the early year there was one day in the week 
when Martine and the world met under the shadow of Our Lady’s 
spire. The priest’s lace was sold, and the crucifix too. An 
English lady, with high cheek-bones and eye-glasses, who had 
come once and again upon a Friday, and had examined them over 
and over, bought them at last, “and for a gulden too little,” as 
Martine’s nearest neighbour, a shrill “ trédlerweib,” derided her. 
For the girl had not yet learned that dexterity of tongue that 
has made the displeasure of the old clothes vendor of Antwerp 
as much to be dreaded as that of her sister of the Paris Halles. 

Wachter, yoked between the shafts, had little to draw now save 
such vegetables as the scanty farm garden could grow, and there 
were so many gardens round the city where the soil was richer and 
the sun fell kindlier. While she waited, hoping that one of the 
gentlemen from the hotels, or restaurants—always the earliest to 
market—would buy her store, her fingers were busy with the 
knitting needles. Content still filled her heart and mind, but, 
though love made its brave amends, the cares of life were pressing 
a little hardly. There had been a long drought, grass was scanty, 
and food for the beasts was growing dear; the mother wanted new 
sabots; and the sea was so far off that even if it had any message 
you could not hear it. 

These things made a vague background of sadness to the notes 
of the bells, heard in the intervals of the city’s din. When the 
market was over, she often went into the cathedral, now; it was 
so still and cool there, where the Virgin looked at you with her 
calm regard and the Babe smiled from her arms. The Saints had 
kind faces, too, as those should have who listen all the year round 
to the whispers of hearts sad or glad. Martine had only her 
gladness to tell of as she knelt at this or that shrine or looked up 
at the great window where, towards evening, Antwerp’s Margrave 
glows in ruby and gold as if he were stepping straight out of 
heaven itself. 

The old priest, seeing her there one afternoon, stood by her and 
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told her the story of the great Fleming’s life, waving aside the 
impatient sacristan who, with his rattle and wand of office, was 
warning the visitors to leave. 

“ One little moment, Jean Baptiste,” said the priest, courteously, 
and the custodian fell back humbly enough, though with anger in 
his heart that the church should be kept open—and it gone five— 
for a mere ignorant “ meisjen” of the people! 

But the father did not think her too ignorant, this wide-eyed 
child, whose young face caught some gleam from the fulness of 
light as he told her how De Bouillon, reclaiming God’s earth for 
God, was the first to mount the walls of redeemed Jerusalem—a 
Christian king who refused to be crowned with gold where the 
King of all kings had worn a wreath of thorns. 

He talked a long time, forgetting, perhaps, in his absent way, 
to whom he spoke, or how much of what he said must be strange 
to her, so near the twilight himself that her morning was a world 
away. But something, that was not to die, he had awakened in 
her breast, and on the next market-day she was kneeling to him 
in the confessional. 

He heard her story—which was scarce a story at all—silently. 
Her love was the whole of it—her love that had made life so 
beautiful. Was it wrong to be so happy? 

His old heart was wise with age and long practised charity, and 
fcr a while he said nothing. He knew Jan Hoese as one who had 
lived all his life in a triangle of streets girdling the cathedral gets 
to know each passer’s face, and rumour had whispered no good of 
the lad. 

But—if one only loves what is worthy love—is not the “clear 
gain” too much on one side? And how can the lower nature be 
lifted unless the higher stoops? 

“The blessed Lord did not wait,” he mused, “till He thought 
His children good enough to die for. We were redeemed at a 
great cost, and love, the mighty lever, may work its miracle still. 
She shall give Jan Hoese his one supreme chance.” 

So he blessed her and dismissed her, and she vowed a silver 
heart to the Saint who takes special care of sea-going men, and 
took her own into the happy sunshine, the only shadow that had 
rested on it clean chased away. For the good God who made the 
world so beautiful, made love too, and His gifts are “ without 
repentance.” 

* * * * ” 

And who dare affirm that Jan Hoese, risen for one moment to 
the supreme of his nature, fell again the next into the old slough? 
For such as he, you say, one of earth’s coarsest clay, there are no 
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lasting spiritual victories, but, if it were Death—God’s “dear and 
good angel ””—that came, and with one lift of the hand, set him 
clear and safe in the new life where failure finds no place ? 

For the Santa Elena was never drawn back by the magnet of 
the spire to the Van Dyk Quay. She sailed before a fair wind to 
that Unknown where so many gallant ships pass beyond human 
ken ; one more sea mystery of which none came back to tell the 
tale. 

In the after years Martine slowly realised that the story begun 
here was to have its ending elsewhere; but even during the first 
dark whispers and head-shakes, surmises and pitying glances, her 
trust in Jan was not shaken. It was all in one gift with her 
love ; the two could not be divided. She was so sure, at first, 
that he would come home, that any April day by the wood patch 
she would find him waiting, perhaps to spring out on her with a 
laugh at her fright; so sure, when the wild hyacinths rang their 
joy peals in vain, that he would have come if he could. 

There was little outward difference in her life. The poor have 
always work to dc, work which cannot wait for any sorrow, and 
Martine’s hands had not one task the less because ber blue day 
had faded into grey. To the peasant, the events of the year are 
the season’s changes. He could not, if he would, put into speech 
his appreciation of Nature’s many moods, but there is not one 
that his slow gaze misses. In the great loneliness of his life she 
speaks to him as the dumb to each other, with signs clear as any 
words. 

So it was at least with Martine, who found some closer sym- 
pathy in the face of the familiar green fields and the sky above 
them than in the compassionate looks of the women in the market- 
place, or the sailor men on the quays. It was only the old priest 
who could lay his hand on the wound and not make it quiver 
afresh. 

He sent for her once, to go to him. The autumn had been 
inclement, and he was failing fast, it was said, and for weeks had 
not been out of his own house in the narrow street between the 
river and the church. His fat old housekeeper, who was devotedly 
attached to him, and nursed him with ignorant zeal, saw Martine 
go by to the Promenoir and spoke aloud her wonder at what 
should take her there, it being no market day. 

“Tell her to come to me,” the old man roused himself to say. 
So Magdalena, who would have tried to give her master the moon 
out of the sky if he had asked for it, put on her goloshes, with 
much puffing and panting, and waddled after the girl. 

Martine stood alone at the far end of the Promenoir, the fitful 
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autumn wind buffeting her sun-browned face, grown older and 
graver in these last years. It came straight across the flat land 
from the distant sea, and to her untaught thoughts it seemed to her 
a very breath from the eternal shores; but Magdalena’s scandalised 
eyes saw nothing but the crust of rye bread which the girl was 
crumbling and flinging to the gulls, driven inwards in search of 
food. 

“Such wickedness!” cried Magdalena, with lifted hands of 
horror, “and bread a centime dearer! Na, but if his reverence 
were not so ill, he should hear of it himself and make you do 
penance for such waste!” 

Martine coloured faintly, and her eyes had a startled look as 
she turned round. 

“Ts he ill, Magdalena? We did not hear it out at the farm.” 

“Then you are the only one in Antwerp, or for the matter of 
that, in Borgerhout or Berchem, that does not know it, and why 
you are keeping him waiting to throw precious food to those 
greedy birds when he has sent for you—” 

Martine walked by her side without a word, but she soon 
outstepped the fat Magdalena, and was the first to reach the 
priest’s door. The housekeeper struggled after her, scolding and 
exclaiming : 

“Take your shoes off!” she cried ; “is his reverence’s rest to be 
disturbed by the likes of you?” 

Martine slipped out of her sabots and went into the plain, small 
room upon such soundless feet that she did not wake the old man 
out of hisstupor. She stood looking down upon him with the dumb 
patience that finds no words for pain. So he was to go too, he 
who had so often helped her. Magdalena was officiously whisper- 
ing and gesticulating, but she never saw her. 

He opened his eyes presently and slowly recognised her. With 
a motion of his hand he dismissed Magdalena. 

“ Kneel down, my child,” he said, “ my breath grows scant.” 

She knelt, her wide brown eyes steadily fixed on his that she 
might lose no word, for his voice was faint. 

“ Wait in patience. There is a reason for our pain. You will 
know it one day. The All-Great—He must needs be the All- 
Loving too.” 

For a moment she thought he was gone, his face so sunken, the 
words coming so slowly from his blue lips. 

Martine the woman, forgot the priest in the suffering man. She 
put her strong, tender brown arm under his head, and lifted him 
on the pillows where he could breathe with less effort. He 
thanked her with a smile; then suddenly his wasted face became 
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illuminated as if the curtain of the Unseen were drawn aside for 
him, and he saw that of which the tongue cannot tell. 

“The light!” he whispered, rapturously. ‘Oh, the blessed 
light!” 

But the last effort of his dying senses was for this poor child 
who had suffered, and for whom there was as yet no heavenly 
vision. A moment more the glory was delayed that his final 
whisper of comfort might reach her. He looked at her with 
infinite tenderness in his dim eyes. 

“Tn His shadow,” he breathed, “ there is healing too!” 

* * * * * 

She went back to her quiet world, which must be lonelier still 
without him. The sun was very low as she crossed the plain, a 
dull red behind the grating of black cloud, but suddenly the dying 
embers kindJed a new spark and sent a level shaft of red to paint 
the pine trunks in the little wood. Her dead life too was to have 
its relit fires. 

The uncertain, gusty wind, brought with it the notes of the Ave 
bell, sweet as a bird’s voice in spring. The changing lights and 
shadows made up a spell, then swiftly, like a dropped curtain, came 
the evening grey. 

The cattle were tinkling homewards, catching a mouthful as 
they went. She hurried after them, to keep them from straying, 
and at her voice they filed obediently in at the gate. 

There was nothing now in all the distance but the stealthy- 
footed night. 


























Alevander Poushhia. 


In the spring of this year Russia celebrates the centenary of one 
of her greatest sons, the poet, dramatist, novelist, and historian, 
Alexander Serguéevitch Poushkin. To the western world he is 
little more than a name. One or two of his tales have been 
translated, one or two of his poems made the foundation of 
operas, but there the knowledge of him ends. Yet he was not 
only the most brilliant figure of Russian literature in his day, 
but a type of the awakening culture of his country—a strange 
blend of power and weakness, of lofty ideas and ignoble lapses, of 
barbaric vigour and civilised corruption. 

His own descent was a curious mingling of opposites. His 
father was one of an old and noble Russian family, whose name is 
often met with iu history. His mother was the grand-daughter 
of a negro, Ibrahim Hannibal, whom Poushkin made the hero of 
his tale, ‘Peter the Great’s Negro.’ But the real Ibrahim was 
by no means a heroic figure. Poushkin described him as an 
Abyssinian prince, taken as a hostage to Constantinople, and there 
noticed by the Russian ambassador—a curious foreshadowing of 
recent events—and sent by him to his master, the great Czar. 
According to the novel, the favoured negro was baptised into the 
Greek Church, and loaded with wealth and honours by Peter, 
who made him his secretary and personal attendant, and even 
sent him to Paris with a lavish provision for his expenses. 

The real facts seem to be that Ibrahim, together with other 
negroes of no importance, was picked up at Constantinople by the 
Russian ambassador and sent to Peter the Great, who was known 
to have a predilection for all sorts of ‘‘ curiosities and monsters.” 
As such the negro was kept and educated at the Russian court. 
Later on he did indeed visit Paris, but instead of living there in 
luxury and pleasure, he eked out a miserable existence on a 
pittance of a salary from the Emperor, and was at last forced by 
sheer poverty to leave Paris and return to Russia, where he 
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arrived in a half-starving condition. He married the daughter 
of a captain in the navy, treated her with the greatest cruelty, 
forced her to retire into a convent, then divorced her and married 
a second time. Such was the ancestor of the poet; and, as in the 
case of the elder Dumas, we can trace how the wild negro blood 
inherited by Poushkin broke out in every form of extravagance. 
We see him alternately rebelling against the restraints of 
civilisation, and draining the cup of its pleasures to the dregs, 
as the instincts inherited from his savage African ancestors or 
those derived from his father’s family happened to be in the 
ascendant. 

His father, Sergé Lvoffvitch, an officer in the Guards, and his 
uncle William were types of the fashionable young men of 
society of that day in Russia. They wrote verses, quoted witty 
and apposite sayings of French writers, and thought that the 
gravest matters could be settled by an epigram. William 
dabbled a little in literature, and both of the brothers moved in 
the highest literary circle, their house in Moscow being fre- 
quented by the foremost literary men of the day, such as 
Tourguenieff,* Joukovsky, and others. Meanwhile, their estates 
were neglected, their households disorderly; one room was 
furnished most luxuriously, another had a few cane-bottomed 
chairs standing round the walls. Their mansion was overrun 
with a crowd of untidy, drunken serfs; there was a continual 
insufficiency of everything, from money to cups and saucers. 

On his marriage Sergé retired from the army, and with the 
assistance of his friends put his affairs in order. From that time 
he lived alternately on his estate, Saharinoff, and at Moscow, 
where, on Ascension Day, May 26th, 1799, his son Alexander 
began that short, stormy, brilliant life which in so few years 
was to end in darkness and death, 

Alexander was no infant phenomenon; on the contrary, up to 
his seventh year he gave no evidence of the talents which were 
one day to distinguish him. Indeed, his dulness and obstinacy 
were such as to drive his parents to despair, and they almost 
feared that he was mentally deficient. He was no favourite at 
home, where he saw his elder sister Olga and his younger brother 
Lyvoff constantly preferred to himself. This had a powerful 
influence on his character, teaching him from his earliest infancy 
to think and act for himself. He did not care to play with other 
children, and generally tried to slip away if forced into their 
cowpany. The cherished and only friends of his childhood were 
his maternal grandmother and his nurse, and to them he owed 

* Not, of course, the famous novelist. 
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much of the poetic inspiration afterwards to bear such rich and 
varied fruit. Whenever he was in more than usual trouble at 
home, he escaped to his grandmother's house, where he knew he 
would be safe and undisturbed, and hung on her lips as she told 
him stories from her eventful life. 

His nurse was of the best type of the old devoted race of serfs, 
so attached to the family as to refuse every offer of emancipation ; 
utterly uneducated, yet with a rich store of legend and fable, of 
proverbs and wise old saws, told as she had heard them from her 
mother’s lips in the very words in which they had been handed 
down from generation to generation. 

After Alexander reached his seventh year, a remarkable change 
took place in the boy’s whole nature. Instead of being indolent 
and dull, he grew active, mischievous, full of life and spirits. At 
this age his education was commenced, and, as is customary in 
Russia, he began learning four or five languages at the same time 
with different teachers for each subject. A Russian priest was 
engaged to instruct him in religious knowledge—for this is not 
left to chance in Russia—he had two or three French masters, a 
German professor, and an English governess; and as he was 
gifted with a wonderful memory, he picked up these languages 
and Italian, which his father spoke fluently, with very little 
trouble. French, which was his favourite language, he soon wrote 
and spoke as easily as his own mother-tongue. Now, too, awoke 
in him that passionate love of reading which remained with him 
all his life. His father encouraged this taste and made his son 
free of his library, where the young Alexander was soon reading 
voraciously and indiscriminately every volume it contained. 
Homer and Plutarch were read in translations; the French 
writers, Voltaire, Rousseau, Moliére, in the original; and these 
so delighted him that at twelve years old he began to improvise 
little plays, which he acted before the very critical eyes of his 
brother and sister, who never failed to hiss a too palpable imitation 
or an impossible situation. 

But in proportion as his mind developed and gave promise of 
future genius, so did his character grow more unruly and 
passionate, and his parents soon felt that the task of controlling 
him was beyond their power, and that the time had come when 
he would have to be sent to a boarding-school. They had almost 
decided to send him to a Jesuit college, where they hoped much 
from the strict rule and supervision, when a Lyceum was opened 
at Czarskoe Celo, one of the imperial residences in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Petersburg, and a friend of the Poushkin family was 
placed at the head of it. This decided them to send their son 
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there, and with a sigh of relief at having disposed of their fire- 
brand, they saw the lad of twelve received into the number of 
thirty boarders of whom the school was to consist. 

But fate was against young Poushkin. The school where he 
found himself was not one where he was likely to learn self- 
restraint, or gain a higher tone and better principles from those 
about him. The accounts given of the school are such as hardly 
to be credible to English ears. When it was first founded great 
things were hoped from it, formed as it was on the model of the 
French Lycées established by Napoleon; and under the direction 
of the first headmaster, the friend of the Poushkins, it did not do 
so badly. But he died, and then anarchy reigned in the school; 
the masters quarrelled and intrigued among themselves; the boys 
did what they liked, and so gained the upper hand over the 
masters, as in some instances to get them to connive at wine 
parties and orgies held in the very class-rooms. The boys spent 
their time in walking about the Czarskoe Celo Park, picking up 
acquaintance with the summer residents, and even carrying on 
intrigues with actresses. When examination time came round, 
a set of questions and answers was agreed upon between masters 
and pupils to deceive the authorities. 

Yet in spite of all this, there were crumbs of learning to be 
picked up by those who liked, and such as suited his palate were 
eagerly devoured by Poushkin. Above all, he owed much to the 
rich library which was at the disposal of the students. Having 
plenty of spare time, he threw himself heart and soul into the 
perusal of the literary treasures now within his reach. Whole 
nights were spent in reading, book after book was made his own ; 
for, quickly as he read, nothing was ever forgotten. At first he 
was no favourite with his schoolfellows, partly, perhaps, because 
they felt the superiority of his mind to theirs; but when they 
found that he considered his learning as of far less importance 
than proficiency in games, they lost their awe of him, and he was 
soon the darling of the whole school and the centre of a literary 
circle. Of course, the more intellectual among the boys started a 
magazine, to which each contributed, and which was read aloud 
at their meetings. On these occasions they delighted in what has 
since become a popular game, one of them commencing a story, 
breaking off in the most exciting part, and calling on another to 
take it up. A certain Delvigne, the favourite companion and life- 
long friend of the poet, especially distinguished himself in these 
literary feats; no matter how tangled the tale had become, how 
impossible its situations, he was ever ready to take it up, to 
unravel its mysteries, to end it up successfully, or to carry it on 
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to a still higher pitch of absurdity or interest. It was thanks 
to this club that Poushkin left off writing in French, as had been 
his habit up to this time, and acquired a like ease in his native 
tongue; and it was now, too, that he developed that talent for 
witty and pointed epigram which afterwards distinguished him 
and so often brought him into serious trouble. His poems of this 
period, known under the name of the Lyceum Verses, bear 
evidence of the influence on his mind of the French writers 
whose works formed the very atmosphere of his early home; 
but he was soon to rise above mere imitation, and display the 
strong originality of his mind. 

His first poems were published anonymously; but he was not 
long to remain unknown. Without passing through years of 
disappointment and obscurity like many young writers, he woke 
up one morning to find himself famous. 

In January 1815, for the first time in the history of the 
Lyceum, a public speech day and examination was held. The 
novelty drew crowds of all that was most famous in the 
aristocratic and literary circles of St. Petersburg; and among 
others came the poet Dershavin. The old man sat, his head 
resting on his hand, dreamy and indifferent, while the examina- 
tion went on, till it came to the recitations of Russian poems; 
many were his own, and as he listened he bent forward and his 
eyes lighted up. At last it came to Poushkin’s turn, and a few 
paces from the poet whose star was setting, the new and brilliant 
comet started on his short, dazzling career. Standing before that 
crowd of learned and famous men, with beating heart and trembling 
voice, he began to recite his ‘Recollections of Czarskoe Celo’ ; 
as he proceeded, his excitement grew, till as he finished it 
was overpowering—he turned and fled. Astonishment, delight, 
enthusiasm, spread through the audience; all felt that here was 
areal poet. Dershavin rose, and called for the boy that he might 
embrace him, but Poushkin was nowhere to be found. 

Next day all Petersburg rang with the praises of the new poet. 
At a great dinner given by the Minister, Count Romanovsky, all 
the talk turned on Poushkin. The poet, Joukovsky, then at the 
zenith of his fame, received a copy of the ‘Recollections of 
Czarskoe Celo’ sent to him to Moscow, where he then resided. 
He hastened to read them to a circle of friends, breaking off 
continually to exclaim: “Here is a real poet!” The following 
summer he went to Czarskoe Celo and made the acquaintance of 
the poet, and so exalted was his opinion of the genius of Poushkin, 
that he, the middle-aged man, the spoilt favourite of the Dowager 
Empress and of the fashionable world, would read his compositions 
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to the schoolboy, and if at their next meeting Poushkin failed to 
remember and recite the verses, Joukovsky condemned them as 
worthless, and either altered or destroyed them. From this moment 
he took as fatherly an interest in the lad as if Alexander had been 
his own son—watched over him, piloted him safely through many 
a scrape, and rejoiced in his success. The historian, Karamsin, 
then busy writing his famous history of the Russian Empire, was 
another fatherly friend, guiding, restraining and advising this 
erratic genius. 

This extraordinary consideration and adulation, from men much 
older than himself and far advanced on that path of fame which 
he was just beginning to tread, far from spoiling Poushkin, only 
incited him to greater efforts of genius. He spent whole nights 
writing in his little cell of a bedroom in the Lyceum, What his 
industry and fertility of imagination were is proved by the fact 
that during his school years he wrote some one hundred and 
twenty short poems, besides planning out and commencing 
‘Ruslan and Ludmila,’ a long epic of chivalry in six books, some- 
thing in the style of the ‘ Faerie Queene.’ His regular studies were 
quite a secondary consideration, and when he passed his final 
examination on leaving the Lyceum in May 1817, he only came 
out nineteenth. 

After leaving school Poushkin set his heart on entering the 
army, as the students from the Lyceum had the right of admit- 
tance to one of the Guard regiments without any farther examina- 
tion. He was bent on joining the Hussars, and when his father 
firmly refused his permission, since he cou!d not afford to keep his 
son in so expensive a regimemt, Poushkin, always wanting all or 
nothing, threw up the idea altogether, and obtained a clerkship in 
the Foreign Office, which left him plenty of time for his literary 
pursuits. 

He was soon the centre of every literary circle, and as early as 
1817 was made a member of the “‘ Arzamas Club,” in which were 
gathered all the young writers of the modern romantic school, 
waging war on those who still clung to the three unities of the 
drama and other classical rules. In this club every member was 
known by some nickname, and to Poushkin was given that of “ the 
Cricket,” because, as they said, hidden within the walls of the 
Lyceum, he had sounded his little chirp till it reached as far as 
Petersburg. But this club was soon dissolved, as business or 
pleasure took the members away from the capital, and though 
Poushkin was always welcomed at the meeting of every literary 
circle, and occasionally was present and read some of his verses, 
yet this was not the society he liked best. Fashionable high-life 
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had ever an irresistible attraction for him, and his father’s 
connexions and his post in the Foreign Office opened him a way 
into the highest circles of the metropolis. Here, for a time, he 
threw himself heart and soul into every kind of dissipation, and as 
even this grew too tame for him, he sought fresh excitement in _ 
the louder and wilder fun of the demi-monde. He became a 
member of a wild club called the Green Lamp, composed of the 
most dissolute young men that dissolute capital could produce; a 
club where duelling and gambling were the order of the day, and 
the theatrical representations were parodies of Scripture subjects. 
Such a life was more than either Poushkin’s bodily strength or his 
pocket could stand. Twice in the course of three years he lay at 
death’s door, from fever, brought on by his reckless life. As for 
his pecuniary difficulties, at this time he received no money for 
his poems, and his clerk’s salary of seven hundred silver roubles was 
but a drop in the ocean. We find him complaining bitterly of his 
father’s grudging him money even to buy a pair of shoes, or for 
his cab-fare; but our sympathies can hardly fail to be on the 
father’s side in this matter, when we consider what Alexander did 
with his money. We are told that on one occasion, when boating 
on the river in the company of some friends, the water being very 
clear and still, he amused himself by throwing some gold pieces, 
that chanced to be in his pocket, one by one into the water, 
childishly delighted as they sank to the bottom and lay glittering 
there. As his father was one of the party, we can hardly wonder if 
not many more gold pieces found their way from his pocket into 
his son’s. 

It shows what the man’s bodily and mental strength was, that 
in the midst of this dissipation he had still the power and energy 
to work at his poem ‘Ruslan and Ludmila.’ The manuscripts 
still existing show that he spared no pains over it; lines were 
corrected and recorrected, whole stanzas altered, till at last in 
1820, four years after it first took shape in the schoolboy’s brain, 
it burst on the world like some meteor on a dark night. The 
effect it produced was immense. There was something so new and 
fresh, both in the subject and in the way it was treated, free alike 
from the formality of the old schools and the false sentimentality 
of the new, that all were alike charmed; the poem sold widely, 
and was read and re-read till its lines were on everybody’s lips. 
Its only opponents were the supporters of the classical school ; 
their attacks gave rise to a perfect war of words which lasted long 
after Poushkin had left Petersburg. 

The history of his departure is a curious one. He had been 
offended by finding that he could not get elected to some of the 
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more serious political clubs, the members of which, in spite of his 
talent and popularity, looked upon him as too flighty and irre- 
sponsible to be admitted into their number. He revenged himself 
by writing political pamphlets and bitter epigrams, aimed at his 
opponents, which spread like wildfire and greatly increased his 
popularity, but at the same time made his position a very 
dangerous one. A report was spread about that he had been 
brought up before the head of the secret police and flogged. It 
did not reach his ears till it was known far and wide, and when he 
learnt it his anger was ungovernable. How was he to right 
himself before the eyes of the world? On whom was he to revenge 
himself? He fought a duel, it is true, but that would not 
contradict the report; he thought of committing suicide, but that 
would only give it additional colour. His one wish was to get 
away from it all, and by drawing on himself a severer but more 
honourable sentence, to obliterate the memory of the reported 
disgrace. He would write pamphlets still more revolutionary, 
that he might at least be treated asa political offender, and be 
banished as such to Siberia. The consequence was, that one day 
he found himself in the presence of the Governor-General of St. 
Petersburg, Miloradovitch, and a search was instituted among his 
papers for any revolutionary documents. “That is unnecessary, 
Count,” he said, “ you will find nothing there; but if you wish it, 
I will write down for you all I have ever published of a contraband 
nature.’ We fail to see any great magnanimity in this, since the 
documents were already in print, but Miloradovitch, we are told, 
was much affected, pressed Poushkin’s hand, and exclaimed: “ Ah, 
c’est chevaleresque!” Poushkin was then allowed to return home 
and there await further orders. The matter reached the Emperor's 
ears, and he consulted Engelgard, the poet’s former master at the 
Lyceum, as to what was to be done with him. The latter pleaded 
his youth and genius, imploring the Emperor to treat him 
mercifully lest a great ornament of the reign should be lost. The 
end of the matter was that Poushkin was not exiled to Siberia, 
but was transferred from his post in the Foreign Office in 
Petersburg to Ekaterinoslav in the South, a terrible contrast to 
the gay city in whose life Poushkin had taken such active part. 

Thus at twenty years of age he had already made the capital too 
hot to hold him, had estranged himself from his parents, and, if 
he left behind him many warm friends and admirers, had also made 
some bitter foes. 

However, he did not take his enforced departure from Petersburg 
to heart; he rather gloried in having thus early attained to 
notoriety, and liked playing the part ofa political martyr. Nor 
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was his sojourn at Ekaterinoslav destined to be long; he arrived 
there in May, and almost immediately fell ill, having caught cold 
while bathing in the Dnieper. Fortunately for him a Petersburg 
friend, young Raevsky, passed through the town on his way to the 
Caucasus and looked him up. He found Poushkin alone and 
uncared for, lying in a raging fever on a wooden bench in a 
miserable hut. Struck with compassion, he persuaded his father, 
a retired general, to interest himself in the forlorn youth, and, 
with true Russian kindness and hospitality, they determined to 
carry him away with them to the South. The general found no 
difficulty in obtaining a long leave of absence for him from his 
chief, and so ended Poushkin’s two weeks’ sojourn at Ekaterinoslay. 
One vivid recollection he carried away with him from the place. 
While he was there two bold robbers broke out of the prison and 
made good their escape, swimming over the Dnieper in their 
chains, and this he afterwards embodied in a poem called ‘The 
Brother Thieves.’ 

Very different was his mode of travelling now from his journey 
to Ekaterinoslav. Every facility that money and influence could 
command was his, and the months that followed were perhaps the 
happiest of Poushkin’s life. The Raevsky family was one of the 
most delightful it was ever a poet’s luck to meet with. Tenderly 
attached to each other, intellectual, wealthy, the daughters as 
distinguished as the men of the family for their unusual gifts of 
character and mind, the young Raevskys must have formed a 
most charming circle. There Poushkin found himself admitted as 
one of themselves, and for the first time knew what it was to be 
a welcome and valued member of a family circle instead of, as in 
his own home, having his hand against everyone, and everyone’s 
hand against him. 

Some happy weeks were spent in the Caucasus, where the 
grand scenery refreshed his mind while his shattered health was 
restored by the waters of the mineral springs. Then they moved 
to Yusoff in the Crimea, where more delightful months were 
spent, out of doors among the beauties of Nature, or indoors in 
the wealth of a large and valuable library. Now Poushkin again 
took up the study of English, neglected since his boyhood, and 
becoming an ardent admirer of Byron, fell completely under his 
influence, as his works of that period bear witness. Now, too, for 
the first time, he came under the influence of love, and drew fresh 
inspiration from it. 

While he was spending these happy months with his friends, 
his chief at Ekaterinoslav was transferred to Kisheneff, and thither 
Poushkin followed him when his leave was at an end. Kisheneff 
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in those days was the centre of a varied and cosmopolitan life, in 
which might be found the extremes of European civilisation and 
Eastern barbarism. Here were gathered together Jews, Turks, 
Bulgarians, French, Italians, and especially many Greek refugees 
who had sought refuge there after the rising in their own country. 
The mixture of civilisation and barbarism, the originality and 
variety of the life, exactly suited Poushkin, whose two-sided nature 
here found many points of contact and similarity. But it also 
excited his hot blood to fever heat, and led him into every kind of 
extravagance. There was no ball, no wine or card party, where 
he was not to be met, unkempt and unshaven, dressed in Eastern 
costume, a fez on his head, a great iron club in his hand; and 
numerous were the duels he fought, sometimes for no better cause 
than a dispute with the master of the ceremonies as to the order 
of dances at a ball. His kind-hearted chief reasoned with him in 
vain, and even more than once put him under arrest to save him 
from the consequences of his folly. At last, in 1823, his chief 
resigned, and his successor, Count Voronzoff, removing to Odessa, 
Poushkin accompanied him. 

The change was great to this quiet orderly town with its 
wealthy commercial population, its aristocratic summer residents, 
its formal bureaucracy. At first Poushkin tried to conform to 
the life, shaved and dressed in accordance with the fashion of the 
time, attended church and controlled his wilder instincts; but this 
could not Jast. He had too long yielded to every impulse and 
exaggerated his eccentricities. To his former unconventional 
ideas on politics and social questions, he now added a sort of 
amateur atheism, picked up from an Englishman resident at 
Odessa ; and a letter to his brother, in which he avowed his views 
in very plain language, was intercepted, and came under the 
notice of the Governor. Count Voronzoff, like all who came under 
the personal influence of Poushkin, felt and valued his talent, and 
tried to save him from himself; but in vain. Poushkin mis- 
understood him and took offence, and soon the town was laughing 
and whispering, and passing from hand to hand satires and 
epigrams making fun of the Count. This was more than could be 
borne, and Voronzoff wrote to the minister at St. Petersburg, 
begging him to inform the Emperor that it was impossible for 
Poushkin to stay any longer at Odessa. Even then his letter 
was all kindness and consideration ; he begged the minister to 
believe that, far from desiring to ruin Poushkin, he only wished 
to save him from the consequences of his folly, and thought that 
possibly in the retirement of provincial life, he might settle down 
and allow his genius to have full play. The Count’s advice was 
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followed, and so in 1824 Poushkin received 389 roubles for his 
travelling expenses and 150 roubles as arrears of his pay, and with 
a paper in his hand on which his route was carefully marked and 
the places mentioned where he might break his journey, he was 
despatched from Odessa to his father’s estate, Michaelovko, in 
the Government of Pskov, where he was to live under police 
supervision. 

His meeting with his family was not a joyful one. His timid 
father and frivolous pleasure-loving mother were only alarmed by 
the presence of this prodigal son among them, and especially 
dreaded his intercourse with his younger brother and his sister, 
lest he should infect them with his free-thinking views. Poor 
Poushkin! Whatever his faults and follies, the life that followed 
was enough to drive anyone mad. A heart-rending letter exists 
from him to his friend and his father’s, Joukovsky, entreating for 
his help in his painful position. 

“Dear friend,” he writes, “judge of my painful situation! My father 
has been persuaded by the Governor to undertake the supervision of me 
and my doings, to open my letters—in fact to be aspy upon me. I kept 
silence. Then my father warned my brother that I would lead him into 
unbelief. He desired him to have nothing more to do with such a 
monster, such an unnatural son. Then I went to my father, found him 
alone in his bedroom, told him all that was in my heart, and said this 
should be the last time I spoke to him. He rushed out of the room and 
screamed out that I had struck him, then, when I denied this, said that I 
wanted to strike him. Nobody believes him, yet all repeat the same story. 
What does he hope from all this but to have me sent to the Siberian 


mines? And there is no appeal for me, for I am outlawed. Save me, 
save me at least from that or prison!” 


This brought matters to a climax between father and son. 
Thanks either to the abject fear of the former, or the intervention 
of friends, the matter was allowed to drop; the elder Poushkin 
and his family removed to Petersburg, and the poet was left to 
solitude in the country. ‘Then followed a peaceful year or two, 
and we have a very faithful picture of his mode of life during this 
time in his fascinating poem ‘Eugene Oneguin,’ in which he 
describes himself under the name of the hero. He rose at break 
of day, and plunged for his morning bath into the clear rivulet 
that ran through the grounds. The morning was spent in work, 
reading, writing, collecting materials for his poems and plays. 
The evenings, when alone at home, he still loved to spend in the 
society of his old nurse, and as he never failed to pick the brains 
of those about him—often in society starting a discussion about 
some subject on which he desired information, that he might 
profit by what he heard—so even from this unlearned woman he 
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drew rich stores of legend and anecdote, which he afterwards 
reproduced. His most intimate friends were the Osipoffs, who 
lived on an adjoining estate, and the two daughters of this family 
have become very living and familiar characters to all who have 
read ‘ Oneguin,’ as they are there immortalised under the names 
of Olga and Tatiana. 

This was the most productive time of all Poushkin’s literary 
career. Besides countless smaller poems he wrote six parts 
of ‘ Eugene Oneguin,’ his five-act drama ‘ Boris Godunoff, and 
other works. 

A marked change may now be noticed in his writings, as he 
shook himself free from the influence of Byron and became the 
ardent admirer of Shakespeare. In one of his letters he says: 
“What a fellow that Shakespeare is! I cannot get over my 
wonder. How insignificant does Byron appear beside him, Byron 
with his one solitary character (for his women have no character, 
they have only passion)! Byron has distributed his own character- 
istics among his heroes; to one he has given his pride, to another 
his malice, to a third his melancholy, and so out of one rich and 
energetic though gloomy character he has manufactured many 
insignificant ones.” 

The ill-managed and unsuccessful attempt at a revolution in 
Petersburg on the 14th (26th) December, 1825, intensely excited 
Poushkin. On hearing of it he started for the scene of action, but 
returned before he had gone far, alarmed by what he considered 
evil omens ; for in spite of his strong intellect and atheistic views, 
superstition was too ingrained in his Russian nature ever to be 
wholly eradicated. He afterwards took great pains to proclaim his 
ignorance of the plot and his complete innocence, but this failing 
to obtain for him permission to return to the capital, he made 
his health and his need of the best surgical aid a reason for 
begging that he might be allowed to visit one of the capitals, 
professing his devotion to the new Czar and his abandonment of 
his objectionable political and religious views. This petition was 
allowed to lie unnoticed at Moscow till the Court moved there for 
the coronation of the young Czar Nicholas I. Six days later a 
courier was dispatched to escort Poushkin to Moscow. 

The appearance of this courier at Michaelovko created the 
greatest consternation. Poushkin had been spending the evening 
at the Osipoffs’, and late at night the younger portion of the 
family had as usual escorted him part of the way home. Early 
next morning his old nurse hastened breathless to the Osipoffs’ 
house with the startling news that a messenger from Moscow had 


arrived the previous evening, and on Poushkin’s return home 
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had carried him off on the spot, only giving him time to throw on 
his overcoat and put some money in his pocket. All looked upon 
him as lost, supposing that at last the cloud of the imperial 
displeasure had broken over his devoted head. The same fear 
must have filled the poet’s heart, as he was driven at full speed 
from post station to post station till at last they rattled over the 
noisy streets of Moscow straight up to the Kremlin. There, 
without even being given time to brush off the dust of the journey, 
he was ushered straight into the presence of the Emperor. To his 
surprise the latter received him in a most friendly manner, 
and after some conversation said: “Would you have taken 
part in the rising of the 14th December, if you had been in 
Petersburg ?” 

“Certainly, your Majesty,” answered the poet. “I could not 
have done otherwise. All my friends were mixed up in it, and I 
could not have held aloof. It was only my absence from the town 
that saved me, for which I thank God.” 

We can imagine that this bold answer pleased the brave soldier- 
Emperor, At all events, he went on in a brusque but friendly 
manner : 

“You have played the fool long enough; I trust you have done 
with that now. You will send me all that you write. In future 
I myself will be your censor.” 

Poushkin left the audience delighted, little realising what this 
imperial censorship meant. Enchanted at his recovered freedom, 
at the favour and condescension shown him, he threw himself into 
the vortex of the intellectual and fashionable life of the town with 
all his former zest. He was well received everywhere, but 
unfortunately in the excitement in which his days were passed he 
failed to perceive that while making many friends he was arousing 
the ill-will of the all-powerful Count Benkendorf, whom instead 
of conciliating he treated with neglect. From this time to the 
end of his life, now drawing near, troubles and worries accumulated 
on him, chiefly arising from the enmity of the Count, but also 
from financial embarrassments. Health and nerves gave way; 
he moved from place to place, finding ease of mind nowhere, 
till at last the thought of death became a familiar and welcome 
one to him, so that at the first opportunity he met his end 
half-way. 

His freedom was hampered in every direction; he could not 
move a step without first obtaining permission to do so, and he 
learnt all too soon the full meaning of the Emperor’s seemingly 
benevolent promise that he would be his censor. He dared not so 
much as show his writings to a friend or ask his advice on them, 
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till they had been under the imperial eye. Poems were sent back 
to him with half the stanzas cut out,—plays, with endless 
sentences marked to be altered or the title changed. His drama 
‘Boris Godunoff’ was returned to him with the advice to change 
it into a historical romance after the manner of Scott, and when 
he expressed his inability to do this, it lay by for years before 
he could obtain permission to publish it. He grew dispirited, 
whimsical—only now and then in his letters do we see his former 
gay spirits breaking through the gloom that was settling on him. 

On the 18th February, 1831, he married Natalie Gontcharova, 
a fashionable beauty who was creating a great sensation in society 
that year; and in the spring he removed to St. Petersburg with 
his young wife and settled down for the summer at Czarskoe Celo. 

In the following year he was made a member of the Imperial 
Academy, and was granted admission to the state archives to 
collect material for his history of Peter the Great. He was given 
a post in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, and was further 
distinguished by being made Gentleman of the Bedchamber to the 
Emperor. He seemed to have reached the height of favour and 
fame, but in spite of all he was utterly miserable. His connection 
with the Court and the society it brought him into demanded the 
expenditure of far more money than he had the disposal of; his 
post there was one generally given to much younger men, and 
he felt that the duties and restraints it imposed upon him were 
unsuitable to his age and disposition. He was constantly meeting 
with real or fancied affronts from those about him. We can 
picture him at this time, this man of great mind and soul but of 
uncouth exterior and rough manners, wandering solitary and 
forlorn through the gay ball-rooms where his position demanded 
his presence, and glancing from behind columns or from distant 
doorways at younger and more fashionable men paying court to 
his beautiful wife. 

Even now he was never free from espionage, and difficulty upon 
difficulty was putin the way of his publishing his works—he did 
not live to see one of his playson the stage. Worn out, bitter 
and misanthropical, as usual he revenged himself on his enemies 
by epigrams so biting, yet so true, that the victims writhed under 
them. A cabal was formed against him by men bent on his 
destruction and not particular as to the weapons they used. 
They purposely exaggerated the attention paid to Poushkin’s 
wife by a young officer of French origin, Dantés, and spread a 
report injurious to Poushkin’s honour and that of his wife. 
Nothing remained for him but to call out the young officer, and 
in the early morning of the 27th January, 1837, a duel was 
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fought in the suburbs of the town, and ended fatally for the poet. 
He died on the 29th, after two days of intense agony. It is 
supposed that Count Benkendorf, whose duty it was to stop the 
affair, knew of it in time, but purposely sent the police in an 
opposite direction. 

So ended this stormy life; but even around his corpse the 
excitement and tumult in which he had lived continued to surge, 
and the police supervision which had shadowed his life followed 
him to the very grave. Almost before he had drawn his last 
agonised sigh, his house was besieged with eager excited crowds, 
fighting their way in for one last look of the idol of the people 
who had been done to death by the malice and jealousy of men in 
high places. The police had to interfere to restore order. On 
the 3rd February, late at night, his coffin, in the charge of his 
friend Tourguenieff, was removed to the Uspenski monastery, 
accompanied to its last resting-place by an escort of gendarmes. 
Here he sleeps beside his mother in a grave prepared by him- 
self a year previously, at rest at last, under a monument of 
white marble simply bearing his name surmounted by a laurel 
wreath. 

Had Poushkin belonged to any other nation, had he written in 
a language more generally known, he might have ranked above 
all but the very greatest of poets. Unfortunately the strong local 
colouring of his works makes them less suitable for translation 
than those of some of his fellow-countrymen, but they are house- 
hold words to every student of the Russian language. To touch 
upon even the principal is impossible in a cursory sketch. So 
numerous, so varied are they, that the mind bows down in aston- 
ishment and admiration before this many-sided genius. 

Poushkin’s historical works are the least successful; they were 
written when the compulsion of money-making was upon him, 
and are dull and dry; but his short novels and sketches of scenes 
and characters are some of the most delightful in the Russian 
language, and all who have read his novel in verse, ‘Eugene 
Oneguin,’ must have fallen under its fascination. The charm of 
his descriptions of scenery, both there and in his lyrics, is 
unequalled; they are little word-pictures that so vividly bring 
the scene before one that they seem some cherished memory 
of one’s own. Both ‘Eugene Oneguin’ and ‘The Queen of 
Spades,’ that weird and powerful story, have been made the 
subjects of operas by the Russian composer Tchaikoffsky, while 
the genius of Glinka has illustrated ‘ Ruslan and Ludmila.’ 

In the hearts of his own countrymen, Poushkin has ever held 
his true place as a writer of genius, and of this recognition he was 
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proudly confident, for shortly before his death he wrote what we 
may roughly translate thus : 





“ A monument I’ll have made by no human hand, 

To which no path shall lead well worn by eager feet; 

Above the spires and columns of my native land 

Its lofty head will rise the very skies to meet. 

I shall not wholly die! Within the sacred lyre 

My soul skall live when Death hath struck this mortal frame, 
And great shall I be called where’er poetic fire, 

Heaven-given, shall light one soul with its immortal flame. 
My spreading fame shall reach this Empire’s furthest shore, 
Tartar and Slav and Finn their meed of praise shall bring; 
Within their hearts and homes I'll live for evermore, 

Till from the Steppes to Ocean my deathless name shall ring.” 


E. F. C. 
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A STORY. 


Cuapter I. 


“ Coom on, Jen-Ahnn!” shrieked a small boy as he tore along the 
High Street, in a state of frantic excitement. ‘Coom on, or ye'll 
be late!” 

Jane Ann did her best. But nature had not formed her like 
the greyhound, with a view to fleetness, for she was small and 
round, and her fat little legs bulging out above her laced boots 
did not cover much ground, as she toddled hurriedly along in her 
brother’s wake, in distracting terror lest she should be left 
behind. All the children in the town were running in the same 
direction, as if they were at the heels of the Pied Piper. It was 
four o’clock, and the boys and girls coming out of school swelled 
the throng—there was something to run for, indeed, for it was 
not every day that the High Street of Sandstown was yellow 
with vans—no less than twelve great yellow vans enclosing an 
oval space, with who knows what hidden glories within the 
enclosure? Mr. Armstrong, the stationer, was standing at the 
door of his shop, perhaps wishing, if the truth were known, that 
his dignity permitted him to go and join the idle crowd that had 
collected as if by magic, where before there had seemed to be no 
one—like scattered particles of dust swept suddenly into a visible 
heap by a busy broom. 

“ And if there’s niver our John William!” said his wife behind 
him, suddenly becoming aware of her offspring amongst the rush- 
ing multitudes. ‘Coom ’ere at once, bairns!” but John William 
flew recklessly on, regardless of future consequences. Jane Ann 
would have done the same, if, in turning her head furtively to 
look at her mother out of the corner of her disobedient eye, she 
had not fallen off the edge of the pavement into the road, having 
approached too near the edge of that dizzy elevation. The 
mother pounced on her as she lay shrieking on the ground, and 
dragged her in by the arm, in spite of her struggles. At this 
moment a bright boy of fourteen came running by with his 
satchel on his arm, on his way from school. 

“Why, there’s Harry!” cried the mother still farther ex- 
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asperated at seeing another of her family join the wild chase. 
“ Harree! coom ere!” 

Jane Ann, seeing the probability of a welcome diversion, left 
off shrieking. Harry took in the situation at a glance. 

“ All right, mother, I’ll take care of her,” he said, and seizing 
the child’s hand, he whirled her away before the astonished Mrs. 
Armstrong had time to grasp what was happening. 

“Well, really,” she said, looking blankly after the retreating 
pair, “one would have thought the lad would have more sense!” 

“Not he!” said Armstrong, who was apt to take a sombre 
view of human nature. “They’re all alike, every one of em! but 
it’s a pity he hadn’t come in just to-day, and heard of the good 
luck that is waiting for him.” 

“Aye, Mr. Goldney’s letter,” said the mother proudly. “It 
will be a grand day for us, when he goes into the office. It is 
not every boy that gets such a chance at fourteen.” 

“ Ah, he will have to mind what he’s about there,” said Mr. 
Armstrong. “No more running about the streets for him 
then!” 

In the meantime, the future inheritor of all this glory had 
arrived breathless at the entrance to the show, Jane Ann’s little 
fat hand tightly held in his, and John William, relieved of his 
responsibility, nestling behind his big brother. And what a 
show it was going to be, if the advertisements outside were to 
be trusted! enormous posters, giving most glowing descriptions 
of the glories within. And not descriptions only, there were 
pictures to be seen, of lions, of camels, of elephants, of all kinds 
of strange beasts that were rarely indeed to be met with in the 
High Street of Sandstown. 

Harry’s heart beat fast. He hada passion for animals of all 
kinds, and the thought of actually seeing in the flesh some of 
those wonderful creatures he had hitherto only read of, filled him 
with intoxicating delight. He felt in his pocket for the sixpence 
that the rector had given him the week before. 

“How much is it?” he said, as, after squeezing through a 
dense crowd of hot and dirty children on the rough wooden stairs, 
he found himself in front of a pigeon-hole. A curly-haired man 
sat behind it; a bright-eyed woman, with a little girl holding on 
to her skirts, stood by watching. 

“Sixpence each,” said the man, in answer to Harry’s question. 

“Sixpence each!” said Harry, his face falling. “Is it six- 
pence for the little ones too ? ” 

“ How little are they?” said the man, craning over so as to 
bring Jane Ann within the range of his vision for her rough 
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head did not attain to the level of the pigeon-hole. ‘“Threepence 
each for them,” he said briefly, having at length succeeded in 
seeing her two topmost curls, and in obtaining a distant view of 
John William, who, with a vague idea of mending matters, was 
endeavouring to secrete himself behind Harry’s legs. 

“Threepence each!” said Harry with asigh. “Then that’s a 
shilling altogether.” 

“Uncommon like it,” said the man drily. ‘Come, pass on 
please, don’t stop to do sums at the door—there’s others behind 
you as want to come in.” 

“T can’t,” said Harry sadly, as he turned away. “I haven’t 
money enough.” Upon this Jane Ann set up another piercing 
howl. Harry was at his wits’ end. “ Would it be safe,” he said 
to the woman standing by, “if I sent them two little ones in 
alone? They would not be eaten, would they?” 

“Eaten! not they!” the woman said. “They'll be safe 
enough.” 

“Qh, then, I’ll pay my sixpence and they shall go in without 
me,” he said bravely, as he put his coin down in front of the door- 
keeper. But now a fresh difficulty arose—the possibility of their 
being eaten having being referred to in pointed terms, neither 
John William nor his sister would at any price go in without 
Harry. 

* “Come, look sharp, please! if you can’t come in, stay out!” 
said the man impatiently, as he pushed the sixpence back to its 
owner. 

“We must stay out,” said Harry, as he turned away, feeling 
wretched and mortified. 

“Poor boy!” said the little girl who stood looking on. 

“ Mother, can’t daddy let him go in for nothing?” 

“Nay, nay,” said the woman. “That would never do, if he let 
in all the bairns in the town for nothing, because they shrieked.” 
And Peggy, in spite of her tender years, quite grasped that this 
would not be a profitable way of doing business. The woman’s 
heart, however, had been touched with compassion at the little 
scene she had witnessed, and she made a quiet sign to Harry to 
come and stand beside her. “ Just you wait,” she whispered, as 
he obeyed wonderingly, “and we'll see if we can’t get you in 
presently without saying anything about it,” and she laid her 
finger on her lips. 

Harry, with new hopes springing up in his heart, stood by 
silently, quivering with expectation. In the meantime the woman, 
after fumbling in one of the deep pockets of her apron, had 
succeeded in producing a gleaming coin, which under cover of 
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Peggy she passed into Harry’s hand without any one else seeing 
the transaction. A sixpence! 

“Oh!” he said, looking up at her with joy too great for words. 

“ All right,” she said, as she gave him a smile and a friendly 
nod. ‘Go in, and pay as you pass ; he is much too busy to wonder 
how you got it.” 

“Oh, thank you!” was all Harry could say, as, with the two 
little ones in front of him, he put his two sixpences down proudly, 
and hurried past the ticket-hole. And so it came to pass, in 
another minute, that he and his companions, after descending a 
flight of wooden stairs inside, stood awe-struck in the midst of a 
long enclosure of which the walls were formed by huge cages. 
Harry gasped, as he thought how nearly he had missed the 
wonderful sight. Behind the bars of each cage were animals— 
strange, unfamiliar, but real live animals, moving, walking about, 
and growling real growls. Harry was absolutely enthralled: 
the moment had come to him, as it does to many of us, when a 
dormant tendency, roused by some mere chance impulse, springs 
into life and declares itself a vocation. The three stood before 
each cage in turn. 

“Eh! Look at yon big pussies!” shouted Jane Ann, as they 
came to one in which a lioness and her two cubs were behaving 
exactly like a domestic cat and kittens, reproduced on an enormous 
scale for some giant’s fireside. The two cubs were lying sound 
asleep, nestled against one another, close into their mother, with 
no joins or chinks visible anywhere, like a furry puzzle exquisitely 
fitted together. The lioness, to Jane Ann’s intense excitement, 
suddenly rose and stretched herself; whereupon the two unfortu- 
nate cubs were sent flying through the air, alighting, much dis- 
gusted, on their feet, which behaved in the most uncertain and 
sprawling manner, as though they were trying to cling on to the 
ground with suckers. Butspace fails us to dwell further on those 
entrancing cubs, or on the other glorious sights of that day—the 
elephant, described by Jane Ann as “ yat great black pig wiv ’is 
tail on ’is nawse,” the wolves, which seemed to her smaller and 
milder-looking than their drastic treatment of Red Riding Hood 
had led her to imagine, the porcupine, his back stuck full of pen- 
holders, like the very best sixpenny ones in Mr. Armstrong’s shop. 
Harry never knew how that afternoon passed. He was suddenly 
recalled to reality, by Jane Ann’s remarking in a somewhat 
aggrieved tone, as she saw for the fortieth time a whole biscuit 
disappear into the elephant’s capacious mouth, that she would like 
“one of them biscuits,” for she was “ getting very hoongry.” 
Harry started, and looked round him. How long had they been 
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there? he had no idea. Through the chinks of the canvas which 
covered the enclosure the sky was grey and darkening. 

“We must go now,” he said with a sigh, as he turned towards 
the door. At that moment a man began beating a drum in the 
centre of the enclosure. 

“Ladies and gentlemen!” he shouted, “Signor Ripaldi will 
now give his great lion-taming exhibition as performed in the 
principal cities of Europe, terminating with an exact representa- 
tion of how the lion is hunted in his native deserts.” Harry felt 
that, whatever the consequences, he could not leave now—and for 
the next ten minutes, with his eyes riveted on the lions’ cage, he 
watched the spectacle which to his dying day remained engraved 
upon his memory with the vividness of a first impression. He 
saw Signor Ripaldi (who bore a strange likeness to the man at 
the door) calmly and deliberately step into the lions’ cage by a 
small door at the back, saw him gradually excite the fierce brutes 
by voice and gesture, while they walked, trotted, and galloped 
round him, and jumped over obstacles at his will—and then, most 
terrible of all, came the African lion hunt. It was represented 
by a man waving lighted torches in front of the cage, while 
Signor Ripaldi fired shot after shot inside it, the lions, goaded to 
frenzy, tearing round and round, leaping over each other, and 
uttering savage growls. 

Harry drew a deep breath, when, at the conclusion of this 
thrilling performance, Signor Ripaldi opened the door at the 
front of the cage, and stepped quietly out among the spectators 
without the slightest appearance of haste, the vigilant concen- 
tration of his whole being never relaxing for one second until the 
door of the cage clanged to behind him. To Harry, at that 
moment, the man was a demigod—a hero beyond all the heroes 
he had ever heard or read of. 

“Well, young man, what do you think of that?” said a voice at 
his elbow. 

Harry turned quickly, and saw the friendly woman who had 
helped them to this unspeakable joy—Mrs. Ripple, she called 
herself on occasions when she and her husband did not use their 
professional title. 

“T never saw anything like it,” said Harry, in a low tone. 

“T should think not,” the woman said. “There isn’t many 
does it like him.” 

“Oh,” said Harry, “how I should like to do it when I grow 
up!” 

“Ah!” said the woman. “It isn’t so easy. You must be 
brought up among the beasts to know how.” 
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“T suppose so,” said Harry, with a sigh. 

“Yes, you must, indeed, ” said Mrs. Ripple. “His father and 
his grandfather did it afore him, and now, worse luck, he’s no son 
to do it after him. But Peggy, here, seems to understand all 
about the beasts as well as any one. She says she’ll do the lion- 
taming some day. Don’t you, Peggy?” 

“Yes, mother,” the little girl said, shyly, with a smile at 
Harry, who felt that she was the most enviable creature on earth. 

“Thank you for letting me come in, mum,” he said in a shame- 
faced manner. “I shall never forget it—never.” 

“Quite welcome, quite welcome, my lad! Glad you liked it!” 
she said. “Hullo there, mister! Don’t poke your stick between 
the bars, please!” and she hurried across the enclosure to the 
delinquent, a young bagman who was trying to scrape, or rather 
to poke, acquaintance with a crouching lion. 


Carter II. 


In the meantime Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong were sitting at home, 
wondering with some anxiety why the children did not come in, 
and feeling, as parents generally do when they are frightened, 
unreasonably angry as well. 

“T wonder what’s got them?” said Mrs. Armstrong, for the 
twentieth time, coming back from the door. “The tea will be all 
spoilt.” 

“Let it!” said her husband shortly. ‘It’s little that Harry 
cares for tea, or anything else that’s done for him. I might just 
as well never have written to Mr. Goldney, or taken the trouble 
to get his answer this very day ”—ascribing to himself, in the 
latter part of his sentence, more credit than he deserved, perhaps. 

“Well, it will be quite time if we write to Mr. Goldney 
to-morrow,” hazarded the wife timidly. 

“ What's that got to do with it?” said her husband, still further 
incensed. “I’m not sure that I shall let the boy go at all now.” 

The mother said nothing more: she contented herself with 
again opening the lid of the teapot and looking into it. The tea, 
like Mr. Armstrong’s wrath, was growing blacker and stronger 
every minute. 

“Here they are!” she said, in a tone of relief, as a rapid 
pattering on the doorstep, accompanied by voluble shrieks of 
information, heralded the approach of the truants. 

“Oh, mammy!” said John William, as he came in, “the 
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elephant was so big, an’ the camels walked all round the tent, and 
the lions——” 

But his words were wasted, for Jane Ann, in a still shriller tone, 
was rapidly giving her version of their experiences at the same 
moment, for which reason, added to her own peculiarities of 
speech, her account was not very intelligible But she was 
understood to refer to the number of biscuits the elephant had 
absorbed, and to the strange appendage he wore instead of a 
nose. 

Harry said nothing: the boy looked absorbed by some fixed 
idea. He came in as though unconscious of all his trans- 
gressions, and thinking of nothing less than apologising for 
them. 

“Leave off that noise, and come to your tea,” said Armstrong 
in a sulky tone, still more annoyed at Harry’s silence than at the 
chatter of the others. “Sich goings on won’t do.” The little 
ones were suddenly sobered, they knew that cloud on their 
father’s face too well. They drew their chairs to the table in 
silence. 

“ An’ sooch haands!” said Mrs. Armstrong, in a voice of horror, 
as Jane Ann took a piece of bread-and-butter in a fat palm quite 
encrusted with mud. “Why, I’m ashamed to see yo’ eating!” 

Certainly, what with the running, the jostling, the tumbling 
down in the street, and getting up again, Jane Ann did not 
confer an air of distinction on the party. 

Armstrong felt thoroughly out of temper: he had pictured his 
usual evening meal, with clean trim faces round the board, after 
which the great event of Mr. Goldney’s letter should have been 
disclosed. But the performers had entirely failed to carry out 
the first portion of this programme, although the latter part, 
perhaps, might still be executed as intended. 

“Now, young man,” said the father accordingly, as Harry 
finished his meal in silence, “I’ve a great piece of news for you.” 

“For me, father?” said Harry. 

“ Aye, and better news than you deserve, by a long way,” said 
the father. Harry’s heart beat fast. The only news that he 
could imagine being welcome to him at that moment was to be 
apprenticed to a lion-hunter, or a camel-driver in the deserts of 
Africa—he could think of nothing else. 

“T have had a letter,” said the father speaking very slowly to 
give each word its full tremendous effect, “from Mr. Goldney.” 

“From Mr. Goldney?” said Harry, a cloud passing over his 
face, to his father’s surprise and anger. 

“ Aye,” he said, in a sharper tone, “and let me tell you that 
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it’s not every lad of fourteen as has a father as gets him a place 
in an office, with five shillings a week.” 

“In an office?” said Harry, his face again betraying his 
inward struggle. 

“Why, what’s got the lad?” said the father exasperated. “One 
would think he did not understand what’s said to him. Here 
have I been doing all I know to get him startedin life, and when 
at last I’ve got a letter to say he is provided for, he does not say 
so much as thank you! There it is,” he said, throwing it at him, 
‘and the place is a precious deal too good for you, anyway.” 

Harry picked up the letter, and read it slowly. The writer, 
having heard from the rector that Harry Armstrong was a bright 
and trustworthy boy, professed his willingness to give him a trial 
in his office, beginning the following Monday. 

“ Next Monday!” said Harry, in consternation. 

“ Aye, next Monday, and a good thing too, instead of loafing 
about in caravans, and getting the little ones into evil ways!” 
shouted the father, working himself into a rage. “But mind, if 
this is not good enough for you, you_must find something for 
yourself, for I'll not stir another finger to help you. Come, get 
out of my sight, and be off to bed with you, you ungrateful young 
do ! ”? 2 

- crept away to the little room which he shared with his 
brother, and there, under cover of the darkness, he cried as 
though his heart would break. 

Mrs. Armstrong, after her husband was asleep, crept into the 
boy’s room. 

“ What is it, my lad?” she whispered as she bent over him. 
“ What is it all about? You shouldn’t have spoken to father like 
that.” 

“Oh, mother, mother!” sobbed the boy, “I cannot go into an 
office! I want to go about with animals, I want to be a show- 
man!” 

“A showman!” said the mother, horrified. “Nay, nay, my 
boy, that’s very wrong of ye, it’s very wicked indeed.” Mrs. 
Armstrong was a good-natured, weak little woman, affectionate to 
her children when she was not irritated by them, but absolutely 
unable to sympathise with them in any unexpected development. 
“Come, put all these whimsies out of your head,” she said, “and 
tell your father in the morning that you are sorry.” And she 
kissed him and stole back to her room, leaving the boy feeling 
more utterly lonely and uncomprehended than before. 

The next morning was grey and windy. Harry crept down 
earlier than usual, and looked out eagerly into the street— what 
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was his amazement and disappointment to see it empty! the 
vans were gone! He stood still for one moment, utterly 
bewildered, then, closing the door noiselessly behind him, he ran 
along the street to the place where they had been. Their 
passage had not been a dream, certainly, for there were various 
traces of the enciosure, in the shape of straw and paper scattered 
about; and, still more convincing, a large coloured poster was 
displayed on one of the houses opposite, announcing that Ripaldi’s 
Great Menagerie would appear that day, Friday, at Scarth. 
Scarth! why, that was only nine miles off! Harry did not stop 
to think. He looked round him at the sleeping High Street, in 
which he was the only stirring creature in the early morning 
light—he looked at the strip of sea beyond, where the bay turns 
and the irregular street converges to the shore—he looked up at 
the still darkened window, behind which Jane Ann was sleeping, 
curled in a soft warm heap in a crib at her mother’s side, then he 
sturdily marched off down the street, struck across the fields, and 
gained the high road to Scarth. Weary and hungry, but too 
excited to be conscious of his condition, he reached the town 
before ten o’clock. 

Great was the astonishment of good Mrs. Ripple, who was busy 
superintending her encampment in the market-place, when 
among the crowd of watching street boys, she recognised her 
young friend of the day before. 

“Well, my lad,” she said in a friendly tone, “what are you 
doing here ?” 

“Please, ma’am,” faltered the boy, his courage deserting him 
now that the supreme moment had come, “could I speak to you 
a moment?” 

“Well, you must be quick then,” said the woman, not 
unkindly, but in the tone of one who had no time to lose. 
“What is it?” The boy hesitated. “I can’t give you any 
more sixpences to-day,” she said. “It’s all very well for once, 
but I can’t do it again.” 

“T don’t want any sixpences,” he said, his indignation getting 
the better of his shyness. ‘I want—I want——” 

“ Well, what is it you want?” she said impatiently. 

“T want to come and mind the animals, and be a showman!” 
he blurted out, turning scarlet. The woman burst out laughing, 
and shook her head. 


“Nay, nay!” she said. “We don’t want any more showmen 
here.” 


“But I would do anything else you wanted,” the boy pleaded. 
“T would clean up, and look after the animals, or do anything 
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there was to do, and wouldn’t want to be paid for it either,” he 
said, his despair suggesting to him every argument he could 
think of. “I would look after the little ’un, too,” he added, as 
Peggy’s bright eyes looked wonderingly out from a van and 
nodded a friendly welcome as she recognised Harry. 

“Why, that’s the boy we saw yesterday,” she said. “ What 
does he want, mother?” 

“He wants to come along of us,” said good Mrs. Ripple, laugh- 
ing, “and travel round with the show.” 

“Qh, do let him, mother!” cried Peggy unexpectedly. “How 
delightful it would be!” She was a powerful ally. Signor 
Ripaldi was in a good humour that morning, for his tour was 
prospering—Mrs. Ripple was secretly inclined towards the lad, 
from the way in which she had seen him watch over his brother 
and sister the day before—she was in want, as she said, of “a 
handy boy about the place,” and the end of it was that Harry 
was formally enrolled as a member of the household of Signor 
Ripaldi. 

He wrote a penitent letter to his mother that day—he dared 
not address his father—telling her how he meant to be good, and 
steady, and a credit to her, and would come back to her some 
day. It was answered by a stern, unyielding epistle from his 
father, forbidding him ever to write again, or to show his face 
in the home he had disgraced. He never received a letter that 
his mother had written to him in secret, her tears falling fast the 
while, imploring him to ask his father’s forgiveness, and saying 
her heart would break if he did not return. When that sad 
little letter reached Scarth, he was already many miles distant 
from it. Yes, they covered a good deal of ground as time went 
on, and saw more of the world than Harry had ever dreamed of. 
He longed sometimes, with{a wild longing, for his home, for the 
sight and the smell of the sea, for his beloved High Street, 
through the openings in which the tossing waves could be seen, 
for the shining sands where he used to spend his half-holidays 
picking up shells for Jane Ann. He was never tired of talking 
about these things to Peggy, who was a most sympathetic 
listener. The two children, as time went on, became firm and 
fast friends: the little girl consoled him for the loss of the 
brother and sister he loved so well, while to her, Harry was the 
embodiment of everything manly, good, and clever. To love 
Peggy was a sure way to her father’s and mother’s heart, and 
the four lived the happiest family life in the midst of their 
strange rambles. Harry soon discovered that Signor Ripaldi was 
not always so heroic and awe-inspiring as he had appeared at 
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first ; and when, his work over, the showman sat with his pipe in 
a warm corner of the van which served them as kitchen and 
living room, he relapsed into honest Jack Ripple, and behaved 
like any other mortal. 

“Why,” said he one day in a tone of supreme contempt, as he 
looked up from a penny newspaper he had picked up, “ what’s 
all this nonsense they write about lion-tamers always being 
killed ?” 

“Oh, don't, Jack!” said Mrs. Ripple, with ashudder. “TI can’t 
bear it.” 

“Why,” he said, with an indulgent smile at her weakness, 
“you know me better than that, sure/y—that I should ever get 
myself killed! It’s their own fault if they do, mind: they get 
careless, or they go in when they are not up to the mark, or 
they forget, or something—and then the thing is done before 
you have time to look round. Mind you this, youngster,” he 
said, turning to Harry, who, intent on what his master was 
saying, sat drinking in every word with absorbed attention, “ and 
remember it when you take to this here line of business.” 
Harry’s heart beat high as he thought of the future. ‘Never 
take your eyes or your mind off what you are doing, for a single 
instant. What is going on outside the cage don’t concern you— 
it’s what’s inside that matters, as you'll find out if you don’t take 
care.” 

“ All right, sir!” said Harry proudly. “Never fear!” 

“Oh, Harry!” said Peggy, nestling up tohim. “ Won't it be 
splendid !” 

“No, no,” said Ripple, shaking the ashes out of his pipe un- 
concernedly as he rose, “I mean to die in my bed, whatever they 
may say—so cheer up, old girl!” Mrs. Ripple could not 
suppress a sigh, in spite of this delightful prospect. 

But her husband had spoken too truly. Some years afterwards, 
when Harry had reached the age of twenty-three, Signor Ripaldi 
succumbed to rapid inflammation of the lungs, owing to a chill 
brought on by walking beside the vans on a bitter December 
night. He had lived long enough, however, to be at rest about 
the future—on his death-bed he joined Harry’s and Peggy’s 
hands, and felt he was leaving his wife and daughter to the care 
of one who had been to him more thana son. Harry solemnly 
undertook the charge, and well, while he lived, did he fulfil it. 
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Carter III. 


Ir was some ten years after Jack Ripple’s death, that the in- 
habitants of Sandstown were electrified, on waking up one 
morning, to find the yellow vans once more in their midst. The 
glorious spectacle had appeared unheralded by flaming announce- 
ment or beat of drum: Signor Ripaldi the younger, the present 
proprietor of the establishment, had chosen, contrary to his usual 
custom, to bring his troupe into the town quietly, without any 
previous warning of their approach. They had arrived at five 
o'clock on a summer’s morning: the solemn little town was lying 
asleep, as it had been on that morning Harry had left it—the 
tide was high, and the morning sun was beating down on a still 
and foamless sea, the tiny waves rolling lazily in and breaking 
with hardly a sound. 
' A few hours later, on that same morning, Mr. Armstrong and 
his wife, who still kept the stationer’s shop, sat at breakfast, a 
little brown-eyed creature, strangely like Jane Ann, between 
them. Jane Ann’s place, alas, was vacant for evermore—she 
had married at eighteen, and had died in giving birth to little 
Jenny, who had been taken to live with her grandparents, and 
was the very idol of their hearts. John William had married 
Miss Jones, the daughter of the leading draper, and was now 
serving in his father-in-law’s shop with credit to himself and to 
society, his trim face no longer obscured by the layer of mud 
which covered it when we first knew him. Mr. Armstrong was 
bent and prematurely aged ; he had never recovered the loss of 
his firstborn son, though, after the first burst of sorrow and anger, 
he had never spoken of it again, even to his wife. An un- 
controllable wave of anguish, almost beyond his endurance, swept 
over him on that summer morning, as he stepped to the door of 
his shop, and suddenly saw the new arrivals that had appeared in 
the street, the accursed harbingers of evil that had ruined his 
life. Again he saw all the little children tearing past, as he 
had done on that morning long ago, the street resounding with 
their joyous cries, and as he looked, he almost seemed to see 
Harry’s bright face among the rest. With something that 
sounded like a smothered sob he turned away, but Jenny held 
him fast. 

“What is it, grandad? What is it? Where are they all 
going to? Take me to see it too, won’t you?” 

“Nay, nay,” the grandfather answered with a shudder. “Nay, 
nay, my bairn!” But when Jenny had set her mind upon any- 
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thing she commonly obtained it—and her arguments and 
entreaties during the rest of the day found a secretly willing 
echo in the heart of Mrs. Armstrong, who feared, yet longed, to 
penetrate within the fated enclosure, in pursuance of she knew 
not what vague hope. 

It was five o'clock. The show had been opened for an hour, 
and the culminating moment approached. With beat of drum, 
the supreme achievements of Signor Ripaldi the younger, the far- 
famed lion-tamer, were recounted, and the audience invited to 
attend to what was to follow. Ripaldi, his face white and set, 
then stepped into the cage, and the performance was gone 
through, to the inexpressible excitement of the on-lookers, 
winding up, as the herald had proclaimed, by the “ Famous 
representation of an African lion-hunt, as performed in the 
principal towns of Europe.” A shudder ran through the 
spectators, as the cruel beasts, lashed into fury, sprang savagely 
to and fro, when suddenly a woman’s voice in tones of piercing 
terror rang through the tent— 

“Harry, Harry! my boy!” The lion-tamer started at the cry 
—for one moment he faltered, as he turned involuntarily to where 
a white-haired man and woman stood among the crowd, a little 
child between them. . . . That one moment was enough. 

* * * * * 

“Dear me!” said fat Mr. Goldney, as he read the local paper 
over his comfortable breakfast next morning. ‘Another lion- 
tamer killed! Tut, tut! If this kind of thing is to go on, I 
shall write to the Times about it, I really shall!” and, serenely 
unconscious of having been, twenty years before, the indirect 
cause of the catastrophe he was deploring, he went off to his 
office to write to the Times. 
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London Doctors and their Work. 


Tue last of the pink coats disappeared round the corner of the 
firwood on the crest of the hill, and the grooms with the second 
horses clattered down the short cut of a muddy lane. The 
doctor gathered up his reins with a sigh. ‘“ Ah yes, it’s a dog’s 
life that we poor country G.P’s. lead,” he said—* a dog’s life. I 
tell you, those swell London consultants simply don’t know that 
they’re born.” And he touched up his horse that was every bit 
as keen on a run on that bright hunting morning as he was 
himself, and rattled away in his high gig, leaving a fragrant trail 
of tobacco behind him, and the recollection of a wholesome, hearty, 
weather-beaten face, that was certain to have lost its momentary 
discontent by the time he reached his patient at the other end of 
fifteen miles of bleak and hilly road. 

“They simply don’t know they’re born,’ was what he 
said. 

Perhaps not, for indeed they can scarcely have one leisure 
moment in which to realise the fact. And yet those London 
consultants, more, almost, than the men of any other class, must 
be constantly and oppressively aware of the struggle for existence. 
The country G.P.—our rubicund, sporting friend—ought to have 
known better; but he was only one of many. For, to the 
medical provincial, as well as to the lay public, the private life of 
the London doctor, like the private life of the London cabman, 
is shrouded in mystery. We see both of them on duty, day after 
day. We expect them to be there when wanted, at any hour of 
the day or night, and are seriously annoyed with them if they fail 
us. They are as much our servants as our own butlers and 
coachmen are. We treat them as superior machines constructed 
for the use and benefit of mankind, and dedicated to his service, 
end feel we have fulfilled every possible duty that can be required 
of us towards them when we have paid them our two guineas or 
two-and-six, And when, in an outburstfof gratitude for complete 
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recovery of health when we had feared the worst, we give our 
doctor an extra fee or a silver inkstand with a graceful inscription 
engraved thereon, many of us do it in much the same spirit that 
causes us to tip our cabby an extra shilling when he has caught 
our train for us against heavy odds. For it is the business of 
these men to save our lives and to catch our trains. It is quite 
another story when a stranger rescues us from death by drowning, 
or other accident, or when our friend whips up his ,best cob in 
order that we may be in time. They do not do these things for 
gain, and so we are sincerely grateful to our friend, and clamour 
for the noble stranger, to whom we owe everlasting gratitude, to 
get a medal. But the doctor is an unauthorised member of the 
Royal Humane Society. He has made a trade of saving life, and 
cannot either expect medals or much enthusiasm. 

To say accurately whether the cabman or his fellow-servant, the 
consultant, has the busiest life would be difficult, but if we count 
brain work as well as bodily fatigue, then the doctor has it. It is 
only when he finds himself so busy that to put one more item 
into his day’s work would be an impossibility, that the consultant 
knows that he is either at the top of the tree or on one of its 
highest branches. 

From the very beginning of his career his life is never an idle 
one. From one of the universities he comes to walk one of the 
hospitals, takes his degree, spends a year or more as house-surgeon 
or house-physician, another year in French or German laboratories, 
and, having decided that his weaker brethren may go to the 
colonies or the provinces, but that he will start where there are 
most to fight, but most to be fought for, he settles down behind 
his brass plate in the medical rabbit warren that lies round 
Cavendish Square, to face hard work and harder waiting. Sir 
James Paget is credited with having advised a young consultant 
to “put up his brass plate and go away for five years.” And to 
their sorrow, the Oxford or Cambridge man, and the young Scot 
who has come from Edinburgh and Germany with a collection of 
testimonials, a profound knowledge of German methods, a dogged 
determination to be one day a physician to royalty or perish in 
the attempt, and a persevering, all-enduring capacity for hard 
work, find the advice (whether authentic or not) painfully near 
the mark, 

But the young specialist does not spend those five years in 
waiting, like a very Mariana of spiders, for a fly that never comes. 
True, the patient is a rara avis, and the paying patient rarer still. 
The doctor’s income is, in most cases, derived chiefly from a small 
hospital appointment, and eked out by what he makes by literary 
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hack-work ; that is, always supposing him to be a young man of 
ability, for literary work is hard to get. 

If he is fortunate enough to get some “ devilling ” to do for one 
of his seniors, he is lucky, and if the senior is a man of note, he is 
luckier still. When summer comes, and London is a fiery 
furnace, full of dirt, dust, and unsavoury odours, and when that 
human mystery, the caretaker, who is a very bat in her fondness 
for deserted buildings, answers the rarely rung bell, the young 
consultant rejoices, for his day has come. While the medica} 
aristocracy of Cavendish Square, Harley Street, and Stratford 
Place are out of town, little Dr. Blank emerges like a hungry 
sparrow and eagerly picks up the crumbs provided by the patients 
of these great men. And if, when autumn comes, a patient who 
has benefited by his treatment remembers Joseph, and calls him 
in again, and Sir Somebody Something expresses gratification at 
the way in which his work has been done during his absence, 
Dr. Blank feels that his foot is firmly planted on the first rung of 
the ladder that leads to success. It is a very high ladder, but 
although the lower rungs are uncomfortably crowded, there is 
always plenty of room at the top. At the bottom, the struggling 
crowds push and jostle each other, and the doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest is daily exemplified, so that the young medical 
graduate of brilliant promise and more brilliant hopes is often lost 
in the surging waves of humanity, and disappears for ever. 

An occupant of one of the ladder’s highest rungs lately com- 
plained that during the first ten years of his career he had not 
had enough work, and during the last ten—and it is to be hoped 
he has still many years before him—he had had too much. At 
the same time he acknowledged that the work of the last part was 
of so much less harassing and wearing a nature than that of the 
first, that he sometimes wondered how he ever managed to 
struggle through those first ten years. “ You will kill yourself. 
You are burning the candle at both ends,” was said many years ago 
to one who is now a veteran and a hero amongst medical men. 
“It is my only possible way of making both ends meet,” was the 
reply. Literary hack-work and drudgery meant work night and day. 
A subordinate office in one of the large hospitals meant a great 
many duties and a small salary, and both his literary labours and 
hospital duties involved an unsparing and constant devotion to 
them of all the young physician’s mental and physical powers. 

In certain respects, when the first few years are past, things 
become a little easier, but in others the struggle is just as hard, 
for the specialist’s reputation almost invariably comes before his 
means. There are few people more trammelled by the considera- 
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tion of appearances than the London doctor. When, by his ability 
and persistent energy—by his “‘ Contributions to Our Knowledge 
of the Action” of various drugs, and his treatises delivered at 
Pathological or Pharmaceutical or Medical Societies—he has made 
his name known in certain circles as that of a rising young 
doctor with a good knowledge of his special subject, and a 
general practitioner has asked him to meet him in consultation, 
he feels obliged to hire a carriage for the occasion. This 
is not from false and foolish pride, but simply because the 
exigencies of medical etiquette and society demand it of him. 
For the same reason, when he is nobody, he may travel third class 
and go in the economical omnibus, but when there is a chance of 
his being recognised as Dr. So-and-So, a rising consultant, it is 
considered desirable by the profession and its employers that he 
should take a first-class ticket, and, as far as possible, eschew the 
humble ’bus. He must, as his reputation increases, start a one- 
horse brougham, and then a brougham and pair, and take a house 
in the correct street for medical fashion before his income actually 
allows him to do so. 

Why so much shop front should be necessary, one often 
wonders. It certainly seems hard on the rising practitioner, for 
the system is one based upon unmistakably false principles, but 
as it does exist, the faculty is obliged to conform to it. His smart 
house and carriage and man-servant form part of the consultant’s 
stock-in-trade, and, once his name is known, he can as little afford 
to do without them as an actor can dispense with his theatrical 
properties. Shylock, in the morning dress of a modern English 
gentleman, and acted in a drawing-room early in the afternoon, 
might fall rather flatly on the average British Philistine, even in 
Sir Henry Irving’s hands. The Philistine public must ever 
have its money’s worth in accessories. 

The country doctor will send for Dr. So-and-So of Harley Street, 
or Brook Street, or Cavendish Square, when he would not do 
so if Dr. So-and-So’s brass plate was only to be found in a small 
and not very well-known side street in the same locality. Nor 
can one blame the country doctor. It is rather the patient who 
is to blame, or the friends of the patient, and, above all, human 
nature. It sounds as though we had not done our very best for 
our friends, when we only sent for Dr. Smith of Gower Street, 
who was dropped by a ’bus at the corner, and came modestly up 
the steps with a shabby black bag and an overcoat shiny at the 
seams ; while, even if the consultant cannot cure, and does not 
help to arrest the disease, and our friend dies, it is a consolation 
to think that Sir Blank Blank of Cavendish Square, and Dr. Some- 
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body of Harley Street came in their carriages and their fur-lined 
overcoats, and gave their most profound attention to the case. 
And yet, perhaps, Dr. Smith may have some special knowledge of 
the subject which is possessed by neither Sir Blank Blank nor 
Dr. Somebody, and which might have enabled him to treat the 
case more successfully than either of them could do—as they 
themselves would be the very first to acknowledge. 

It is said that the legal profession sees the worst side of every- 
one. The medical profession may also see the worst, but it sees 
the best as well. Amongst his patients the physician has those 
ill from imagination, want of work, or over indulgence in one 
form or another—those who spend their time in worshipping 
their own bodies and offering up their relations and friends as 
human sacrifices on the altars of these unworthy deities. The 
malade imaginaire, the neurotic, hysterical patient, and the 
common or usual human pig, are by no means uncommon types. 
But, just as often, the doctor meets with the man or woman 
suffering from some mortal and agonising malady, the existence 
of which is known only to their physician and themselves. Day 
in, day out—month in, month out—year after year, he sees men 
and women smitten by cruel disease, bearing their cross, with an 
unselfish, uncomplaining heroism which approaches the ideal, for 
it seeks no reward. 

It is one of the doctor’s privileges that to him are known some 
of the truest heroes and heroines of life’s battlefield. He sees 
them receive unflinchingly their sentence of death. He has the 
honour of knowing those who spend their lives on beds of sickness 
and weakness and pain, and yet who are always cheerful, always 
uncomplaining, and always filled with thought and sympathy for 
everyone else. It was a very distinguished London physician who 
lately complained that there were three prescriptions which he 
almost daily wished to give, but which no living chemist could 
make up. ‘These were:—1l. Sunshine for those who cannot go 
abroad ; 2. Rest for those who need it but cannot get it; 3. Work 
for those who are ill for want of it. 

As we have, very many of us, as we have already said, a certain 
unacknowledged tendency to regard our doctor as a superior 
machine, dedicated to our service and designed for the study of 
our health, we are sometimes apt to forget that he is, after all, 
merely human. It is a startling, but possibly wholesome surprise, 
to hear the doctor’s family callously sweep one wholesale into a 
list of equally inhuman beings, called “The Patients.” “The 
Patients” are regarded by the doctor’s family as their natural 
enemies. Necessary evils of course they are, but evils, without 
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doubt. For the doctor’s time is not his own, nor that of his rela- 
tions, any more than is the convenience of the doctor’s household 
the property of any one of them. They belong to the patients. 
The patient, as a general rule, seems freely to acknowledge this 
fact to him or herself. The cook may rage in the nether regions 
over a dinner that is slowly but surely committing suicide. The 
butler may sternly and persistently smite the gong. The doctor’s 
wife and family may, so to speak, champ their bits and prance at 
the thought of the overture or first act on a first night which 
they are missing. But the patient only lingers longer, like the 
lady in the song. 

In urgent cases, as even the doctor’s wife generously acknow- 
ledges, the patient or patient’s friends cannot take into considera- 
tion fora moment the fact that they are disturbing some nicely 
laid scheme for the doctor’s relaxation by calling him out at 
untimeous hours. Stalls at the opera, theatre tickets, dinner 
parties, church services, concerts, and lectures—nay, even funerals, 
weddings, and the christening of his own child—are given up 
without a murmur when the urgency of the case is indisputable. 
But who can wonder if the overworked physician bemoans himself 
a little, and his better-half uses intolerant language when a care- 
fully planned and joyously anticipated pleasure has been knocked 
on the head by a frantic telegram demanding his immediate 
attendance at a remote suburb, and he finds on reaching there 
that the sender of the unwelcome wire has been a hysterical lady 
or some of the over-nervous relations of a mildly ill patient. 

The doctor’s wife has, indeed, much need of patience. She sees 
but little of her husband, and when she does see him, late at night, 
early in the morning, or when they are driving together to a 
dinner party, their chances of sustained conversation are but 
few. This is why the consultant’s wife rarely, or never employs 
her own husband as family doctor, but entrusts the care of the 
family’s health to a general practitioner. It might be weeks 
before the great man could find time to examine Freddy’s eyes, or 
see whether baby was suffering merely from teething rash, or from 
measles. It is told of a celebrated physician, not long dead, that 
having one day met in Harley Street, not far from his own door, a 
nurse and two children with whose charming appearance he was 
much struck, he stopped and chatted with them. “May I ask 
whose children those are?” he said to the nurse, on parting. 
“Your own, sir,” the nurse replied. 

The doctor’s meals, as a rule, are movable feasts. He very 
frequently lunches in his carriage, and even his long-suffering 
cook must feel murderous (although “ Poor Lamb” is the kindly 
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epithet we have heard that large-minded woman more than once 
use to her unconscious employer) when the dinner hour is changed 
at ten minutes’ notice from 7.30 to 6, or is given two hours after 
its appointed time wherein to destroy itself. The patients, 
according to the doctor’s family, are generally supposed to think 
that their physician requires no more sustenance than what is 
contained in the air he breathes. They have a partiality for 
consulting him at his luncheon or dinner hour. They arrive 
punctually at 1 or at 7.30 or 8, and insist upon seeing him. And, 
though the gong makes loud remonstrance, and the dishes clatter 
suggestively, they will not leave their victim until he has heard 
in detail all their symptoms, and given in detail his opinion. 
And then, having told them that, above all things, they must 
avoid all hurry with regard to their food, and take their meals 
leisurely and quietly, chewing each bite a certain number of times, 
and on no account doing anything as foolish as “ bolting” their 
food, which must lead to dyspepsia, gout, and, after that, the 
Deluge, the doctor hurries back to his dinner table and takes 
a meal of four courses in exactly five minutes and a half. “An 
important case?” we asked a distinguished Scot as he returned 
with a perturbed face to the ruins of a meal. ‘“ No, no,” he said, 
with tired despondency—“ a havering body.” It is naturally, an 
added aggravation that the most inconsiderate of patients are 
very frequently the most unprofitable ones from a monetary 
point of view. The person who has so little idea of the value of 
the doctor’s time that he will waste it by never-ending garrulity 
and endless unnecessary questions usually is a person whose own 
time is of no value to anyone, and who can, consequently, pay 
only half a fee, or, more probably, no fee at all. 

The question of fees is a serious one to the rising physician. 
His engagement-book may look fat and flourishing ; he may have 
one patient succeeding another in rapid succession from nine till 
two, and yet, at the end of that time he may find himself only 
two guineas to the good. The numbers of people who come to 
consult him as the parents or widows, or sons or daughters, or 
brothers or sisters, or uncles or aunts of medical men, and 
therefore with an immunity from fees is remarkable. Other 
patients, too, by a curious process of ingenious reasoning, also 
frequently claim this immunity. Why the Church should be 
exempt, one cannot tell. Nor can the clergyman who is a credit 
to his cloth tell either, but this immunity is very frequently 
insisted upon. It is with real regret that the doctor feels obliged 
to explain to the struggling vicar with a large family and a small 
living, that in spite of his well-appointed and handsome con- 
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sulting-room, he, too, has but a small living and a large family to 
support. But he has no such feeling when a clerical gentleman 
of unquestionable means, who does not hesitate to pay large sums 
for all possible luxuries, and who can even afford to be generous 
towards the building or restoration funds of his poorer brethren, 
and other more catholic charities, regards himself as a charitable 
object and requests advice gratis. 

There is yet another class of patient—and usually a very 
aristocratic class of patient—which despises the ready money 
system in regard to fees, and prefers to run up a long bill, which 
is paid—sometimes. If it is not paid, however, the patients 
frequently use their influence to induce their friends to consult 
their doctor, and as some of the friends are sure to pay, and our 
notions of morality are all so different, it may perhaps be 
considered that they are paying in kind. It was a shrewd old 
Scottish farmer who, when the doctor who had for many years 
attended him and his family, mildly suggested that the time 
seemed to him to have arrived when it might be well for him 
to settle his little bill, remonstrated in grieved surprise: “ But, 
man, ye’ve had a’ oor custom,” 

But the doctor of the distinguished patient not unfrequently 
has to take comfort in the same thought. The patient with a 
moral twist, who presents as his fee two bad shillings carefully 
wrapped up in tissue paper is, fortunately, very rare; but he who 
chooses to regard two sovereigns as two guineas is met with 
every day. A lady of our acquaintance once consulted an 
eminent specialist and left what she imagined to be two guineas 
on his study table. On reaching home she found to her con- 
sternation that she was a pound to the good, but that a bright 
new farthing which she had had in her purse had disappeared. In 
great haste she drove back to the consultant’s house and rectified 
her mistake with many apologies. “You are by no means the 
first of my patients who has made the mistake, madam,” said the 
courtly old gentleman, “but you are the very first who has 
rectified it.” 

The long country journey is usually the doctor’s easiest and 
pleasantest way of making money. That fur-coated gentleman 
in the first-class carriage, who has bought all the publications of 
Sir George Newnes, and Gaboriau’s latest, and who has settled 
himself down in a comfortable corner for two hours’ uninterrupted 
bliss, before beginning to skim the “ British Medical,” or tackle a 
German pamphlet that would unhinge the mind of a less great 
man, is the consultant whose arrival is being so eagerly looked 
for by the anxious family two hundred miles away. There is, of 
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course, a certain ratio per mile, but even when he consents to go 
a long journey for half the regulation fee, the doctor can usually 
make in one day and by seeing one patient, double what he 
could make by staying at home and seeing a dozen. Even when 
other engagements have to be cancelled wholesale, a telegram 
calling on him to travel half across England at half an hour’s 
notice, is rarely an unwelcome summons. Such a summons 
was once received by a distinguished surgeon. As he was 
preparing to start, a second telegram arrived. “Don’t come 
too late,” it said, and so, to prevent any such unhappy con- 
tingency, the surgeon gave up every other engagement and went 
off by a still earlier train. After a journey of several hours he 
arrived, only to find the patient dead. “Did you not get my 
telegram?” asked the country practitioner who had been in 
attendance. “I wired to you not to come, as it was too late.” A 
more serious telegraphic slip than a mere want of stops was that 
which arose when a London physician got a telegram demanding 
his immediate attendance, and signed, “Richard the First, 
Wickenham.” ‘With a smile of pity for the harmless lunatic, 
the consultant was about to consign the telegram to his waste- 
paper basket, when it occurred to him that he possessed a 
patient, Mr. Richard by name, who lived at The Firs, 
Twickenham. 

To the doctor’s family, the country patient is considered much 
the least objectionable. They do not, as a rule, hunt the doctor 
from his house after dark, nor are they to be found lurking in the 
study or dining-room, or run against in the hall, at the most 
inconvenient times and seasons. With them, too, are associated 
such very desirable tokens of gratitude as fruit, game, poultry, 
fish, eggs, flowers, and Devonshire cream. For, in the matter of 
presents, the favourite curate is simply not in it when compared 
with the popular physician. His presents are as miscellaneous as 
they are numerous. Silver bowls and silver plate of all sorts, 
patent fireguards (the patient’s own invention) which will not 
work, luncheon baskets, umbrellas, valuable paintings by famous 
artists, and flower paintings and poker and fretwork from the 
ambitious amateur ; dogs, Persian kittens, monkeys, and parrots, 
snakes and serpents that are a terror to the household; books, 
bicycles, chairs, and tables. From abroad, too, come strange and 
delightful edibles—cassava cakes and mangoes, barrels of oysters, 
chutney, buffalo humps, and groves of pineapples (with our own 
eyes have we seen a grove of forty pineapples in the house of a 
doctor in Stratford Place), and ornaments in gold and silver, 
Indian and African weapons and armour, and skins of tigers and 
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of grizzly bears. A tribute of fried fish comes from an East End 
Jewess, who also contributes an unappetising form of biscuit 
called Passover cake. A brewer sends ale, a wine merchant 
champagne; stalls and boxes flow in from theatrical personages ; 
authors, professional and amateur, are lavish with copies of their 
works, and the dear kind old lady that nearly all of us have the 
happiness of knowing, keeps up a continual, gentle stream of 
tea-cosies, embroidered slippers, comforters, knitted gloves, and 
sofa cushions worked in the most glaring impossibilities ever 
contrived by means of “ crewel ” wool and aniline dyes. 

If ingratitude seems to him a common vice, the physician must 
also acknowledge that gratitude is a common virtue. Amongst his 
poorer patients perhaps this virtue shines even more brightly 
than it does at the West End; and of poor patients he is likely 
to have had thousands. One who held for seven years the office 
of casualty physician in a large London hospital tells us that 
during that time, four times a week, he saw considerably more 
than sixty patients in an hour. The largest number he ever saw 
in a morning was three hundred and ten, while his average 
number on a Saturday morning—the busiest one of the week— 
was two hundred and thirty-five and one-fifth. It seems almost 
incredible that, with such a very short time devoted to each of 
them, the cases should be properly diagnosed and prescribed for ; 
but this physician, whose statements are quite beyond appeal, 
assured us that, while he was at work there, he would have been 
quite willing to allow any physician or physicians selected by 
any responsible body whatsoever, to stand beside him, pick out 
any case at random, and criticise the treatment, knowing that 
if they judged fairly they must confess that it was, upon the 
whole, good. The possibility of such rapidity meant, of course, 
that the arrangements in the hospital dispensary were as nearly 
perfect as possible, and that the pharmacopoeia was very complete 
indeed. 

The duties of casualty physician are, naturally, the most 
wearing, but the office of assistant physician, and even the post 
of full physician involves a very considerable amount of work. 
Sometimes, indeed, it may mean that on one day the physician 
may have to give a lecture of one hour or more, superintend a 
practical class, and see as many as fifty out-patients ; and, should 
he happen to be one of the junior staff, or should one of his 
colleagues be unable to take his own work, he may also have the 
care of several wards entrusted to him. He sometimes has very 
full days indeed, this successful physician. Let us take a typical 
case and watch the doctor as he goes through his day’s work, 
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and, for choice, let us take a day in the season, which is for him, 
as well as for the great aristocratic Unemployed, the busiest time 
of the year. At 7.30 he breakfasts, reading his letters and just 
skimming through the morning papers as he does so. Eight o’clock 
finds him in his study, where most of the next hour is spent in 
dictating letters to his secretary. Eluding as best he can the 
importunities of one or two besieging patients, he then hurries 
out to his waiting carriage, for he lectures from 9 till 10 at the 
School of Medicine in which he holds office. At 10.30 he is again 
in his consulting-room, seeing patients. His luncheon is probably 
devoured in hasty mouthfuls in his brougham as he goes to see 
some patient who is too ill to come and see him, or as he drives 
to the station on his way to a country consultation. Supposing 
the country journey to be a short one, say to Surrey, he probably 
on his way back stops at Clapham Junction and there catches a 
train to Peckham or Highgate. From thence he goes to see a 
patient in town, and, about 9 p.m., he arrives home, tired, tealess, 
and ready for dinner, which is more than ready for him, to find a 
messenger waiting to ask him to go at once to a serious case at 
Maida Vale or Hammersmith or in the wilds of South Kensington. 
He snatches an uncomfortable meal and goes off, to return at 
midnight, “ and so to bed,” as Mr. Pepys would say, to rise again 
next morning in time for his early breakfast and ready for another 
round. In one point in particular does the consultant come better 
off than the general practitioner. His night bell is not rung more 
frequently than three or four times a month, nor does he, like 
that unhappy G.P., have to rise from his bed and return to it 
two or three times during the night. Now and again a specially 
important case must necessitate nightwork, but, as a rule, he 
only sees patients in consultation with their own medical men, 
and has, therefore, to take no active part in their treatment after 
he has once seen them and delivered an opinion on the case. 

One considerable item in the consultant’s day is his corre- 
spondence, as his secretary and his postman know to their cost. 
When a patient comes to see him, unaccompanied by a doctor, he 
almost invariably sends a report on the case to the patient’s own 
medical attendant, to the patient’s friends, or to both. We some- 
times hear the general practitioner complain of the consultant's 
arrogance snd ingratitude when he owes a large number of 
patients directly to the recommendation of the G.P., and never 
so much as acknowledges that he has seen them; but, on the 
other hand, very many consultants send full reports on the cases 
they have seen, to the practitioners who have sent them, and are 
thanked for their trouble by one out of every twenty. 
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The consultant’s correspondence has the charm of variety. He 
has letters from the wily individual who seeks by cunningly put 
questions to extract advice from him gratis. He has many notes 
asking for appointments, and many questions on medical points. 
Occasionally he has the pleasure of possessing a patient who has 
a horrid joy in describing his symptoms, and who, regularly three 
times a week, writes four sheets full of unpleasing details of his 
sensations and diet, crossed, and written in an illegible hand. He 
has very many patients who, when they consult him, forget to 
ask him just those questions which they most want answered, and 
continue for the following month to treat him to a series of notes 
of interrogation. 

The patient who dabbles in medical things is one of his chief 
correspondents. This patient always reads his prescriptions with 
great care, and usually wrongly, and returns them because bismuth 
does not agree with him, and quinine made him deaf, and phena- 
cetin produced a feeling of numbness, and antipyrin did him no 
good at all. He believes that compound tincture of benzoin and 
Friar’s Balsam are the same thing, and, if so, why do they both 
appear on one prescription? He supposes (doubtless glowing 
with the comfortable consciousness of his own profound knowledge, 
which is not to be overcome bya whole college of physicians) that 
this must be a mistake, and returns the prescription to have it 
rectified. Even when the long-suffering physician explains that 
they are the same thing, and that “Friar’s Balsam” merely 
appears as the name the druggist is to put on the bottle, the 
patient will have none of it. In evident fear of being poisoned, 
he again returns the prescription, giving, this time, as a reason, 
the fact that he “thinks he once had benzoin before, and it 
disagreed with him and caused singing in his ears.” 

If the consultant holds, or has held, a hospital appointment, 
scarcely a day passes without his writing at least one testimonial, 
and his acquaintance with the junior members of the profession 
also leads to his being applied to for information and assistance 
by men wanting partnerships, travelling appointments, private 
patients, and patients to whom to apply massage, electricity, or 
baths of various kinds. Men wishing to buy or sell practices ask 
his advice, and people who wish to undertake the care of: delicate 
children, invalid gentlemen, or old ladies, assail him on every 
side. 

Begging letters come by the dozen, and the number of people 
in indigent circumstances who appeal to him because their fathers, 
or sons, or brothers, or uncles were medical men, or because they 
once practised themselves, would be even more depressing than it 
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is to the doctor were he always quite certain of the writers’ 
veracity. As for the applications for photographs, autographs, 
presentation copies of his works, and donations to charities of 
every imaginable kind, their name is legion, and he has advertise- 
ments for every drug, patent invalid and infants’ food, mineral 
water, and medical appliance under the sun. It is not very often 
that the patient takes the trouble to report his recovery. Now, 
as in Bible times, it is usually only the tenth leper that returns 
thanks. But the consultant need not worry himself in case he 
does not hear of his failures. Of them he is invariably kept well 
informed. 

With so many professional duties it may be imagined that the 
consultant has but little time for social ones. And yet we meet 
that indefatigable man at dinner-parties,‘late At Homes, and, now 
and again even, when his pretty daughter is just “ Out,” at balls. 
Nor do we meet him only in one set jor clique of society. We 
meet with him ‘everywhere. Even since the days of Mr. John 
Pendennis, of Bath, and of Fairoaks Lodge, the doctor’s position 
in the social scale has enormously changed. And so it is with 
something approaching to amazed horror that one hears of the 
hostess of one young doctor requesting:him to allow himself to be 
announced as “ Mr. , a3 many people don’t care to meet 
doctors in society ;” and of an extraordinarily rare and perfect 
specimen of the snob, who recently announced in public that “ of 
course, if one was going to give a very select dinner, one wouldn't 
invite a doctor toit.” What time the doctor is not seeing patients, 
he has so many engagements that may be called semi-professional 
that the wonder is that he has ever time for anything that is quite 
non-professional. Nearly every afternoon and evening, if he 
chooses, he can go to a meeting of one kind or another—a medical, 
or physiological, or pathological, or therapeutical, or pharma- 
ceutical, or zoological, or medico-chirurgical. He belongs to 
innumerable committees. He is a Fellow of so many learned 
societies that it seems simpler to mention those of which he is 
not a member than those of which he is. 

The doctor’s coachman, perhaps, better than any other of the 
doctor’s acquaintances, can give testimony regarding the tread- 
mill life he leads. ‘The interior of the doctor’s brougham, could it 
only for once give voice, might give even more moving testimony. 
For it could tell of rapid and fragmentary luncheons bolted on 
cold winter days ; it might speak of an equally rapid consumption 
and digestion of medical books and medical journals; it might 
even reveal to an amazed public the secrets of the doctor’s toilette. 
In our hearing, a London surgeon recently complained that he 
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had had two dress suits stolen from his carriage within two 
months. We knew the reason why, for to us was already known 
the fact that, when a doctor’s brougham, with its blinds down, 
was met driving rapidly westward from one of the large railway 
stations at about 7.45 p.m., the great man inside it was, in all 
probability, engaged in the acrobatic feat of changing his morning 
for his evening dress. It is alleged that, in a carriage accident, 
the public was once amazed to find the occupant of the doctor’s 
brougham, which had been charged into by an omnibus, in his 
white shirt and trousers. He was an occupant of “The Knight 
Nursery,” as a certain portion of a certain street dedicated to 
Aisculapius has been profanely called, and his clothing seemed 
insufficient, until he explained that he was on his way from 
Euston to Park Lane, and was dressing for a dinner-party. 

When we meet him, clad in the rough tweed knickerbockers 
and Norfolk jacket of bold check so dear to his heart—mountain- 
eering in Switzerland, shooting in the Highlands, or fishing in 
Norway, or where Tweed runs seaward past the “ Three Crests” 
that have the purple plain beyond—we envy him. Apparently he 
has on his mind nothing of greater moment than the question 
whether it is a good day for climbing, or if the birds are shy, or 
the more momentous question of choice between a Jock Scott or 
another gaudy insect, and we are apt to think that it is a very 
good thing to be a successful London consultant. A very good 
thing it truly is, for, in its way, all success is good, and a doctor’s 
life can be, and frequently is, a noble one. But when we see the 
doctor at work—when we know something of his daily routine 
and daily toil—we realise that for him who longs to tread the 
primrose path a medical career is not one to be recommended, and 
that he who seeks for much ease and many pleasures as the well- 
deserved result of many years of arduous labour, must look for it 
elsewhere than in the life of a successful London consultant. 
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Che Earlier Letters of Horace Walpole. 


In the long series, extending over sixty years, of Horace Walpole’s 
published correspondence, the first twenty years, from 1736 to 
1756, fall into a natural sub-division by themselves. They are 
the years of his youth and early manhood, from the age of nine- 
teen, when he was still an undergraduate at Cambridge, to the 
age of thirty-nine, when after an uninterrupted attendance at the 
shrine of fashion, a first serious attack of gout warned him to 
moderate his devotion to that deity. ‘“ Never was poor invulner- 
able immortality,” he writes to his friend Bentley at the end of 
1755, “so soon brought to shame! Alack! I have had the gout.” 
Three months later, in the early part of 1756, he informs the 
same correspondent, in a letter dated from Strawberry Hill, that 
he has begun to take the hints age gives him, going oftener 
into the country and leaving the town to the young. 

In those twenty years England had experienced almost as great 
a change. In 1736, towards the close of Sir Robert Walpole’s 
long tenure of office, the country, grown rich in the peace of his 
administration, abandoned itself to the social gaiety which always 
accompanies prosperity. A very different state of affairs existed 
in 1756. Never, perhaps, had England’s fortunes looked so black. 
The continental wars with France and Spain, and the subsidies 
paid to Austria and Sardinia, had impoverished her treasury, and 
the national debt increased by leaps and bounds. The Duke of 
Newcastle, a remarkable instance of great possessions and high 
birth enabling an incapable man to be at the head of affairs, was 
prime minister. The object of incessant ridicule throughout his 
political career, he had been pronounced by George the Second as 
unfit to be chamberlain to the smallest court in Germany. As 
Secretary of State in his brother’s administration during the war 
with France, his vacillating character was so patent to Europe, 
that reference was made to it in a farce on the Parisian stage. A 
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clown, dressed as an English courier, entered with two bundles of 
despatches, one fastened in front and the other behind him. He 
was asked what the first were. “Eh! ces sont mes ordres!” and 
the others ? “ Mais elles sont mes contre-ordres!” 

As a climax to the disasters of the period, the English forces in 
America had been defeated with the loss of their commander, 
General Braddock, and in Europe the French began to make open 
preparations at Dunkirk and Brest for the invasion of England. 
The one capable member of the Duke of Newcastle’s cabinet was 
Fox, a man destitute of principle, patriotism, and consistency. 
Pitt, alone fitted to take the helm of state in the coming storm, 
had just been dismissed from office. The apprehension of an 
approaching catastrophe was so strongly felt in the country that 
the great earthquake at Lisbon, which occurred in December, 
1755, was regarded as the direct handiwork of heaven, and 
masquerades were forbidden lest a similar visitation should fall 
upon England. “Between the French and the earthquakes,” 
wrote Walpole to Conway in February, 1756, “ you have no notion 
how good we are grown! Nobody makes a suit of clothes now 
but of sackcloth turned up with ashes!” 

But in the earlier portion of the period under review, London 
society was very gay, and its doings were duly recorded in Horace 
Walpole’s letters. Whether these letters were dashed off without 
any labour in their composition, or whether they were written 
with painstaking care in view of their ultimate appearance before 
the public, Lord Macaulay declares himself, from their internal 
evidence, to be unable to decide. According to Miss Berry, her 
old friend’s later letters were scribbled as rapidly as his fingers, 
disabled by gout, could form the characters. Walpole himself, 
in the introduction to the collection inscribed to Mr. Mann, says 
that they were written carelessly by a young man, and never 
intended for public inspection. Yet there is a passage in one of 
his letters to his friend George Montagu, written when he was 
only nineteen years old, showing that even then he had in view 
the preservation of his correspondence. ‘“ You have made me,” 
are his words, “a very unreasonable request, which I will answer 
by another as extraordinary. You desire I would burn your 
letters ; I desire you would keep mine.” 

In March, 1739, Walpole, then in his twenty-first year, set out 
on a continental tour with the poet Gray. Two years later the 
friends quarrelled and separated, though the cause of the rupture 
was never fully explained. On Gray’s death, Walpole took the 
blame upon himself, saying that Gray was of a studious and 
retiring disposition, while he himself was fond of society. But 
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if the following extract from a letter to George Montagu is a true 
description of the poet’s character—and it seems to be confirmed 
by Montagu himself—the fault was not altogether on Walpole’s 
side :— 

“Tagree with you absolutely,” he writes in 1748, “in your opinion 
about Gray; he is the worst company in the world. From a melancholy 
turn, from living reclusely, and from a little too much dignity, he never 


converses easily; all his words are measured and chosen and formed into 
sentences ; his writings are admirable; he himself is not agreeable.” 


The quarrel, however, was not of long duration, and from the 
time of its settlement to Gray’s death, the two men remained on 
friendly terms. 

The letters written during Walpole’s stay abroad, at once gave 
evidence of his talent for selecting matter that would either in- 
terest or amuse. The novelty of travel soon wore off, and he 
‘declared that he was as surfeited with mountains and inns as if 
he had eaten of them. Writing from Florence in January, 1740, 
he says :— 


““T see several things that please me calmly, but ‘’ force d’en avoir vu’; 
I have left off screaming, Lord! this, and Lord! that. To speak sincerely, 
Calais surprised me more than anything I have seen since.... The 
most remarkable thing I have observed since I came abroad, is that there 
are no people so obviously mad as the English.” 


But Florence grew upon him, and a little later he wrote that it 
was infinitely the most agreeable of all the places he had seen 
since London. He was living with his friend, Horace Mann, “the 
best of creatures,” and had quarters all to himself with a terrace 
on the Arno, Opposite to him stood the famous gallery, and on 
either side two fine bridges spanned the river. Walpole stayed in 
Florence till May, 1741, arriving in England in September. 
After an absence of two years and a half, he was very glad to 
get home again, and said that Canterbury, which on his setting 
out he thought “deplorable,” seemed a paradise to Modena, 
Reggio, and Parma. 

Returned to London, the young fellow threw himself eagerly into 
all the gaiety of the English capital. Securing from his father’s 
position an entrée into the best society, and possessed of a natural 
bent for figuring prominently in it, he indulged his taste to the 
full. In an age when men’s dress admitted of every variety of 
colour and design, and when the costumes worn by them at great 
social functions were described the next day at full length in the 
fashionable newspapers, while those of the ladies were completely 
ignored, it is not surprising to find that this young exquisite paid 
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a great deal of attention to the subject. No girl of the present 
day could be more alarmed by the non-arrival of her ball 
dress than Horace Walpole about the clothes he had ordered 
for the king’s birthday. “I am in a fright,’ he writes to 
Mr. Mann, “about my birthday clothes, which I bespoke at 
Paris. Friday is the day and this Monday, without any news 
of them!” 

But the dreaded catastrophe did not occur, the precious 
garments arrived in time, and their wearer achieved a notable 
success. “The ball was vastly full,” he says, “but not much 
finery. Lord Fitzwilliam and myself were far the most superb.” 
He even tells a story against himself with regard to the notice 
attracted by his gorgeous style of dressing. Two ladies happened 
to sit in front of his sister at the opera, and being unaware of 
her presence began to discuss him unreservedly. In answer 
to her companion, who remarked how finely he was dressed, 
the other replied, “ Yes, some men love to be particularly so, 
your petit-maitres; but they are not always the brightest of 
their sex.” 

Walpole’s earlier letters are full of the various social enter- 
tainments which he was in the habit of attending. “The whole 
town,” he writes in October, 1741, “is to be to-morrow at Sir 
Thomas Robinson’s ball, which he gives to a little girl of the Duke 
of Richmond's. There are already two hundred invited, from 
Miss in bib apron to my Lord Chancellor in bib and mace.” His 
next letter begins: “ You shall not hear a word but of balls and 
public places. ... At Sir Thomas’s, except Lady Ancram, no 
married woman danced, The beauties were the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s two daughters and their mother, still handsomer than 
they; the Duke sat by his wife all night, kissing her hand.” 
But Lady Sophia Fermor eclipsed them all, he declares. Though 
a little out of humour at the scarcity of minuets, she danced more 
than anybody, and as usual took out what men she liked, or 
thought the best dancers. Of the beauties present at this ball, 
the eldest daughter of the Duke of Richmond subsequently made 
a runaway match with Fox, whose father was a footman, while 
Lady Sophia Fermor became the second wife of Lord Granville, 
the Secretary of State. 

Masquerades were at this time much in fashion, and Walpole 
went to one dressed as an old woman and to another as Aureng- 
zebe, At this latter, which was given by the Duchess of Norfolk, 
there were five hundred persons, a wonderful variety of rich and 
handsome dresses, “and,” the letter-writer adds, “all the jewels 
of London, and London has some!” The historical characters 
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then popular at masquerades were much the same as those which 
are most in vogue for fancy dress at the present day; a dozen 
“ugly” Queens of Scots, Henry the Eighth, and Jane Seymour, a 
quantity of pretty Vandykes, while all kinds of old pictures 
“walked out of their frames.” A curious description is given 
of King George the Second at this ball. He is represented 
as sitting by the side of Mrs. Selwyn and telling, with 
tears in his eyes, that “the whigs should find he loved them, 
as he had done the poor man that had gone.” The “poor 
man” was Sir Robert Walpole, who had lately been driven 
from power. 

Perhaps the most praiseworthy feature in Horace Walpole’s 
early career was the zeal he displayed on Sir Robert Walpole’s 
behalf, as well when he had resigned the seals as when he still 
held office. The existence of a natural tie between them has been 
doubted, for there were reasons for believing that the young 
man’s real father was Lord Hervey. Horace was the youngest of 
Catherine Shorter’s six children, and was born eleven years after 
the fifth child. He resembled Sir Robert neither in character nor 
feature, in both of which respects he bore a striking likeness to 
the Hervey family. Sir Robert Walpole, in appearance and 
manner, was a country gentleman of the Squire Western type, 
hearty and boisterous, fond of good living, and devoted to shooting 
and hunting. It is said that he opened his gamekeeper’s letters 
before the King’s, and the Saturday holiday of Parliament was 
originated in order to allow him to go to hounds at least one day 
in the week. 

Horace Walpole, on the other hand, always possessed a delicate 
constitution, and even in his schooldays, as he himself says, was 
never quite a schoolboy. The life Sir Robert led at Houghton, 
his Norfolk residence, was at every point repugnant to the young 
man. The roystering country squires, with their coarse language, 
their huge appetites and prodigious thirsts, jarred on his fastidious 
tastes, for he ate little and drank less, “I here every day see,” 
he writes from Houghton, “men who are mountains of roast beef, 
and only seem just roughly hewn out into the outlines of human 
form, like the giant rock at Pratolino!” Any unusual fatigue 
severely taxed his strength. In January, 1742, he was much 
exhausted by a sitting in the House of Commons to inquire into 
Sir Robert Walpole’s late administration. Although this sitting 
did not Jast beyond one o’clock in the morning, he came away 
more dead than alive, and was obliged to leave his father and his 
brothers at the supper-table. “Sir Robert himself,” writes 
Horace, “was all alive and in spirits. He says he is younger 
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than me, and, indeed, I think so, in spite of his forty years 
more.” 

Notwithstanding the wide dissimilarity which existed between 
them, Horace Walpole himself seems to have had no misgivings 
with regard to his parentage. Not only did he warmly support 
Sir Robert during his life, and defend his memory after death, 
but he always showed a lively interest in the welfare of the 
Walpole family, going deep into pedigrees in order to discover 
the various noble stocks from which it was derived. Sir Robert, 
on his part, although treating Horace with marked neglect as a 
child, behaved more handsomely towards him when grown to 
man’s estate, procuring for him patent places in the Govern- 
ment which brought in at one time £4000 per annum. “A 
noble provision for a younger son,” the recipient gratefully 
remarks. 

Horace Walpole enjoyed a high reputation for wit among his 
contemporaries, but it must have been due to his letters rather 
than his conversation, if one may judge from the specimens of the 


latter which have been preserved to us. He writes on the subject 
himself to Mr. Mann :-— 


“TI must answer for your brother a paragraph that he showed me in one 
of your letters—‘ Mr. Walpole’s letters are full of wit; don’t they adore 
him in England?’ Not at all, and I don’t wonder at them; for if I have 
any wit in my letters, which I do not at all take for granted, it is ten to 
one I have none out of my letters, a thousand people can write that 
cannot talk. I came over in an ill season; it is a million to one that 
nobody thinks a declining minister's son has wit. At any time, men in 
opposition have most; but now it would be absurd for a courtier to have 
even common-sense. ... It is a long while before wit makes its own 
way in the world, especially as I never prove it, by assuring people that I 
have it about me. Indeed, if I were disposed to brag, I could quote two 
or three half-pay officers, and an old aunt or two, who laugh prodigiously 


at everything I say; but till they are allowed judges, I will not brag of 
such authorities.” 


Against the fashions and follies of society Walpole especially 
delighted to exercise his wit. Sometimes a new game of cards 
excites his derision. ‘‘The town is wondrous dull, operas un- 
frequented, plays not in fashion, amours old as marriages, in 
short, nothing but whist! I have not yet learned to play, but I 
find that I wait in vain for its being left off.... It has spread 
an universal opinion over the whole nation, and makes courtiers 
and patriots sit down to the same pack of cards!” Sometimes a 
new society amusement provokes his satire. “It is the present 
fashion to make conundrums. There are books of them printed, 
and produced at all assemblies; they are full silly enough to be 
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made a fashion!” Occasionally he refers to the book which 
happens at the time to be engrossing the fashionable world. 
“We are now mad about tar water, on the publication of a book 
that I will send you, written by Dr. Berkeley of Cloyne. The 
book contains every subject from tar water to the Trinity ; how- 
ever, all the wemen read it, and understand it no more than they 
would if it were intelligible!” 

Walpole’s notices of the contemporary stage are marked by 
supercilious contempt rather than by good-humoured ridicule. 
It seemed sufficient for an actor to be a popular favourite for this 
aristocratic playgoer to make light of his abilities. Only after an 
artiste’s talents had stood the test of many years could he be 
induced to acknowledge his powers. In October, 1741, he says 
that he has been several times to the play, but that the actors 
and audience were equally poor. He mentions Mrs. Woffington, 
calling her a “ bad actress,” though admitting that she has some 
life. In May, 1742, Garrick’s name appears for the first time in 
his letters. “ All the run is now after Garrick, a wine merchant 
who is turned player, at Goodman’s Fields. He plays all parts, 
and is a very good mimic. His acting I have seen, and may say 
to you, who will not tell it again here, I see nothing wonderful in 
it; but it is heresy to say so. The Duke of Argyle says he is 
superior to Betterton.” Garrick was acting in the little farce 
called Miss Lucy in Town, by Fielding, but his critic, though 
mentioning the play, completely ignores the author. 

Four years later, Horace Walpole was compelled to reverse his 
early judgment of the great actor, and says that at one theatre 
was the best company that were ever together—Quin, Garrick, 
Pritchard, and Mrs. Cibber. In 1755, Garrick went to live at 
Twickenham, and Walpole condescended to dine with him, though 
he was careful to quote the example of the Duke of Grafton for 
doing so. He seems to have greatly admired Mrs. Garrick, 
characterising her behaviour as all sense and all sweetness too. 
Garrick, apparently, did not improve with him on acquaintance, 
for while acknowledging tbat he possessed vivacity and variety, 
he thought there was too much display of mimicry and 
burlesque. “I am very ungrateful,” concludes this fastidious 
gentleman, “for he flatters me abundantly.” Has any con- 
temporary endorsed this statement ? 

Of the plays themselves Walpole seldom had a good word to 
say. He declared ‘Thomson's Tancred and Sigismunda to be very 
dull, and when Garrick revived Midsummer Night’s Dream, he 
called it forty times more nonsensical than the worst translation 
of any Italian opera books. In his character of a musical critic 
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he tolerated Italian opera, but Handel’s oratorios reminded him, 
he said, of heaven, where everyone sang, “ whether they had a 
voice or not.” ; 

But it is in literature—where he had more justification for 
posing as a critic—that he displayed the most glaring inconsis- 
tencies. Although he devoted to writing nearly all the time that 
was not taken up by social frivolities, he was always anxious to 
disclaim the title of author. It was his belief—a not uncommon 
one among the upper classes of those days—that there was 
something derogatory in authorship to the status of a gentleman. 
In the proud position of drawing several thousand pounds’a year 
of the public money for doing nothing, he did not care to be 
classed as belonging to the same profession as the ill-dressed, ill- 
fed Grub Street hacks, who had to work hard for their living. 
Scholarship might be a pleasing accomplishment in a well-bred 
man, but its charm was lost when associated with lack of means 
On this subject he gave vent to the most astounding utterances. 
“Gray says very justly,” he writes to Mr. Mann, in 1755, “ that 
learning should never be encouraged. It only draws out fools 
from their obscurity, and, you know, I always thought a running 
footman as meritorious as a learned man. Why is there more 
merit in having travelled one’s eyes over so many reams of 
paper, than in having carried one’s legs over so many acres of 
ground ?” 

Yet, in spite of his professed contempt for literature, there was 
hardly any branch of it which this scion of a noble house did not 
assay. Political pamphlets, poetry, art criticism, historical 
memoirs, romantic fiction, and play-writing, all in turn engaged 
his attention. Although these various productions must have 
cost him much time and labour, he always wished it to be 
thought that they were thrown off carelessly in his leisure 
moments. He even pretended that he did not like his friends to 
praise his letters. ‘Don’t commend me,” he writes to George 
Montagu, in 1746, “you don’t know what hurt it will do me. 
You will make me a painstaking man, and I had rather be dull 
without any trouble.” A month later he rebukes Conway for 
advising him to publish some verses which he had sent to him. 
Giving poetry to the world was, he said, giving everybody leave 
to call one a fool. As long as a man was unknown, he was as 
great as his imagination pleased to make him, but as soon as he 
got into the dreadful court of requests, he was “as silly a fellow 
as Thomson or Glover.” 

Walpole’s criticisms of the literary productions of these twenty 
years are chiefly remarkable for the masterpieces which he 
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ignored. Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones,’ described by Gibbon as “ that 
exquisite picture of human manners which will outlive the palace 
of the Escurial, and the Imperial Eagle of the house of Austria,” 
is only mentioned in his letters as an instance of the generosity 
of the publisher, who, having given the author £600 down for it, 
added another £100 on the strength of its enormous sale. Of 
Fielding himself, Walpole is content to repeat a most scandalous 
story, which he heard at second-hand. Smollett fares no better, 
for although Walpole, as a chronicler of society gossip, notices 
“The Memoirs of a Lady of Quality,” which appeared in ‘ Pere- 
grine Pickle,’ he says nothing with regard to either the book or 
its author. In Richardson’s case, he owns to having read three 
volumes of ‘ Sir Charles Grandison,’ but stopped at the fourth, as 
he was so tired of sets of people getting together and saying, 
“ Pray, miss, with whom are you in love?” 

In fact, the delicate digestion of this fragile critic finds, in 
contemporary literature, little to its tastes. It revolts against 
the poetry of its time. “These refiners of the purity of the 
stage,” writes Walpole, “and of the incorrectness of English 
verse, are most woefully insipid. I had rather have written the 
most absurd lines in Lee than ‘Leonidas’ or ‘The Seasons.’” 
On the other hand, his literary judgment was, at times, singularly 
true. He admired Gray’s poems from the first, and posterity has 
amply confirmed his verdict. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s 
letters were also extolled by him. Charming, and full of spirit 
and vivacity, he pronounced them superior in wit and style to any 
letters but Madame Sevigné’s. “It is very remarkable,” he adds, 
“how much better women write than men.” 

But, as might have been expected from a man of Horace 
Walpole’s temperament, French literature had more attraction 
for him than his own. His admiration of Madame de Sevigné has 
just been cited, and he describes Montesquieu’s ‘Esprits des 
Lois’ as the “best book that was ever written.” When Sir 
Horace Mann told him that the charge of plagiarism had been 
preferred in Florence against the author, he said that he despised 
the carpers for their accusation. ‘ Bid them read,” was his 
answer, “that glorious chapter on the subject I have been 
mentioning—the selling of African slaves. Where did he borrow 
that? In what book in the world is there half so much wit, 
sentiment, delicacy, humanity ?” 

It certainly does credit to Horace Walpole’s heart, on the 
coldness of which so many of his critics love to dwell, that he 
was vehemently opposed to the slave trade at the very time when 
the House of Commons was deliberating how best to still further 
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aid its development. Though in the fashionable world in which 
he lived there were few who escaped his sneers, while the pro- 
fession, in the ranks of which his published writings caused him 
to be placed, was the object of his avowed and frequently ex- 
pressed contempt, yet he was in advance of his age in one im- 
portant respect—his broad and enlightened sympathy with the 
oppressed and toiling masses of mankind. 
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Vothing to Lose. 


In the billiard-room at “The Warren,” a small country house on 
the Yorkshire coast, a party of five were doing their best to kill 
the last hour or so of a gloomy afternoon. It was almost a 
family party, for the only guest was Walter Landon, the newly- 
appointed editor of a leading journal in the North of England. 
The remaining four were host, hostess, Jack their son, and Eve 
their daughter, and with all four Landon had long been on 
terms of very close friendship; but of late years he had not seen 
much of his Yorkshire friends, and Eve especially had had time 
to grow out of all knowledge. The few days of the editor’s visit 
had been time enough for him to make up his mind that it was 
not good for a man, and especially an editor, to live alone; for 
was not the editorial “we” a miserable farce, a hollow mockery, 
in the mouth of a man who felt his loneliness more keenly day 
by day ? 

The spoilt and petted daughter of the house had suggested 
this train of thought merely by a glance or two from her honest 
blue eyes, and by a little touch of sympathetic admiration, which 
made still sweeter to her lover the sweet simplicity for which he 
worshipped her. 

As a matter of fact, Eve thought every whit as much of this 
solemn, dark-visaged man of forty as he thought of her, and, 
indeed, most people who had seen the two would have considered 
Landon’s the far more interesting personality. At the same time 
these observers would have been obliged to confess that for an 
oldish fellow, rugged and time-worn as the editor appeared to 
be, no greater happiness could well be imagined than that he 
should win for his wife such a charming little person as Evelyn 
Warrington. 

Landon felt almost sure, at times, of having won this prize; 
Eve, for her part, felt quite sure of having been won; but 
Landon was diffident by nature, and though he was not quite 
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forty years old,'he felt at intervals depressed by a sense of 
his antiquity and his general unfitness for the object of his 
love. As for the lookers-on, they saw of course the whole game, 
and they heartily approved. This was a case of love on both 
sides, and there was absolutely no material in it for a sensational 
love-story. 

It is fortunate, therefore, that this is nothing of the kind; but 
it is a story which would probably have never been told if 
Landon had not been encouraged to tell it by the twofold influences 
under which he found himself. All who were present were 
close friends, and one was there whose eager eyes he loved to see 
light up with tender interest, and something more than interest, 
as he told a tale which drew the curtain from part of his 
past life. 

The whole ‘party was at the window gazing mournfully at the 
storm of rain outside. On this side of the house the view was of 
low wooded hills, seen for several miles from the height on which 
the house was built, and covered only by a growth of small and 
stunted oaks. 

It was nearly dark now in the billiard-room, and no one had been 
keen enough about the' game to light the gas above the table; 
but instead they had all drawn chairs near the large bow- 
window and were sitting silent there. Landon from his place in 
the middle looked straight before him at the oak plantations 
down below, with now and then a glance at’ Eve close to the 
window on his left. 

“A Quakers’ meeting,” said someone, but nobody stirred. 
Then young Warrington remarked that it was just the time 
for a story, and made a direct appeal to Landon. The hostess 
roused herself. 

“A war correspondent, Walter, must have a great deal to tell 
from his own experience. You have never told us much of 
what you went through in Bulgaria during the war. Do tell us 
a story.” 

“A story of 77?” said Landon. “ Yes, I was thinking of one 
when Jack began. I have never told it yet.” 

“But you sent it to your paper at Paris?” put in Jack. 

“No, I never wrote it down; you will know why when you 
have heard it.” 

“That’s right,” said Jack, “fire away! But tell us if it is 
about the battle in which you killed a man. You told me you did 
kill one. I should like to hear about that.” 

“Yes,” replied Landon, very low. “ Yes, I killed a man, but it 
was not in a battle.” 
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“A duel, then?” said Jack, eagerly. 

“No,” returned Landon. 

“Then it was only an accident?” Jack spoke with evident 
disappointment in his tones. 

“No, it was not an accident.” 

“Then——” Jack began; but he stopped and the listeners 
stirred uneasily in their seats. Eve turned a pale and horror- 
stricken face, and gazed at Landon in amazement. 

“No,” said Landon gloomily, in answer to Jack’s unspoken 
question, “he was my friend, my dearest friend!” 

Landon paused a moment, and then went on:—‘ When the Russo- 
Turkish War began I was, as you know, engaged as correspondent 
for a Paris paper. Having lived most of my life in France, I 
found it easier to get work from Paris than from London. 
Fortunately, as I thought, my employers placed me under the 
orders of their chief correspondent with the Russians. As it 
turned out, I missed all the great battles in the war, for I was 
sent to serve my journal with the army of the Czarewitch. 

“The main business of this army was to prevent Mehemet Ali 
from interfering with the operations against Plevna and the Turkish 
strongholds in the Balkans. In Eastern Bulgaria the Turks had 
an army of fifty thousand men; the Russians about the same 
number. The line threatened by the former and defended by the 
latter was about fifty miles in length. It needed, therefore, the 
greatest activity and unceasing watchfulness on the part of the 
defending force to prevent such a disaster as the irruption of 
the Turks would have proved; but as for any important and 
decisive action, that depended entirely on the Turks, who acted 
on the whole as if they rather than ourselves were the defending 

arty. 

‘ “The campaign was one of skirmishes rather than battles, 
both armies losing themselves and each other in apparently 
aimless wanderings over a vast extent of country. I had thought 
myself fortunate in securing comparative freedom by my subordinate 
position, because my colleague had most of the responsibility. 
But I found that my share of the work required inexhaustible 
energy if I was to learn anything at all about the course of 
events, while there could hardly be anything less interesting than 
the details of this wearisome campaign. However, the Turks 
were expected from day to day to make some great attempt at 
breaking through. Occasionally an attack was made which 
promised well, and we were never sure that the main body of 
Mehemet Ali’s troops was not within a few miles of us. It was 
during a reconnaissance in force to discover the disposition of a 
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large Turkish army, whose presence had been reported to us by 
our spies, that the tragic event took place which I now describe. 
I had been with the army some weeks, and both as a matter of 
duty and of pleasure, I had done my best during that time to 
cultivate the friendship of the Russian officers. 

“There was only one whom I could consider a friend, but he and 
I were inseparable. Curiously enough, this officer of Russian 
hussars was a German; his name was Julius Stahlschmidt. ‘The 
father of my friend, a merchant who had become rich and bought 
an estate in the south of Russia, had married a Russian lady of 
good family, whose chief object in life was that her only son 
Julius should take a place in Russian society worthy of her own 
people and her husband’s wealth. 

“For this purpose, though it was by no means his own desire, 
Julius had entered the army. He was now lieutenant of hussars, 
but was not a favourite with the officers of his regiment, though 
he was far from being as unpopular as he imagined. 

“The fact that my friend was a German had something to do 
with his unpopularity, and, in a crack corps such as this, his 
obscure origin was also against him; but both these drawbacks 
were magnified by imagination until the poor fellow regarded 
himself as a pariah, an outcast whom his comrades purposely 
avoided on every occasion. But sensitive and diffident as he was, 
there was grit in the man. He was determined to make his way 
to his comrades’ respect. I remember now how he chafed under 
the hard fate which kept him away from the death-struggle before 
Plevna. 

“T amsure that, the opportunity being given, Julius would have 
forced his way to recognition by chiefs and subalterns alike. 
Not only was he brave, where all were brave, but for physique, 
for readiness in emergency, and for intellectual gifts which would 
have fitted him speedily for high command; for all these there 
was not his equal in the regiment. The men were devoted to 
him, as will be seen. 

“But, to look at, he was absurdly German. Tall, fair-haired, 
blue-eyed, slow in speech but earnest and dogged in action—all 
that there is most peculiarly German in any of his compatriots 
was exaggerated in Julius. I often spend hours in recalling 
what seemed to be the prospects of that career which was cut 
short by my own hand in the autumn of ’77. 

“Tt is curious, very curious! The view from this window gives 
you an excellent idea of the country we were in. Miles on miles 
of gently-undulating plains, with here and there a gathering of 
low hills—like those before us—covered with stunted oaks. Our 
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force consisted of one regiment of hussars, one of Don Cossacks, 
and a brigade of field-artillery. There was plenty of room between 
the groves of oak so far as marching went, but we should be 
almost helpless against infantry in any force. The enemy’s 
cavalry—Circassians for the most part—we did not greatly fear. 

“ Julius was in high spirits. He felt sure of an opportunity of 
independent action—an opportunity secured by an ingenious plan 
which he had obtained special permission to carry out. 

“ He, with all the rest of us, had been worked up to a state of 
red-hot anger by the accounts of the outrages perpetrated on 
Russian wounded, especially after the two repulses at Plevna. We 
ourselves had experienced—or rather our luckless wounded had— 
the same brutality when we had been obliged to leave any of our 
men behind; but this had happened very rarely in our part of 
the world. It occurred to Julius that it would be easy to give 
the Bashi-Bazouks and other irregulars of the enemy a lesson 
which would do everyone good. 

“The idea was that, on the next occasion when a retreat should 
be necessary, a sufficient number of men, picked volunteers and 
of course well-armed, should be left in the place of the wounded 
exactly as these had fallen; the prowling bands of murderers 
would thus be sure of a fitting reception. The affair, Julius 
thought, if well managed, would be certain to succeed: for the 
wounded were always butchered by small bands of these wretches, 
generally under cover of the night. Not a shot was to be fired 
unless it were at the order of the officer in command of the party, 
and in case of urgent need. 

“My friend with some difficulty gained the consent of the 
authorities, and the men of the squadron to which he belonged 
volunteered to a man. 

“The day was cold and cloudy when we set out, and even with 
so large a force there was something weird and solemn in our 
march through the silent woodland. Occasional gusts of wind 
whistled low among the branches as they tossed a few dead leaves 
above the quaint, ungainly little trees, but the clank of steel on 
steel and the rattle of the artillery were heard only from time to 
time, and, for the rest, all was silence; hardly a word was spoken. 
We rode slowly but far afield that day; not a glimpse did we get 
of any foe until we were within a short distance, two or three 
miles, of our own camp again. Then the Cossack scouts came 
racing in, and almost at the same time the firing began from the 
woods on either side. The enemy appeared to have been waiting 
for our return. 

“We made a stand in the first open space we came to, but the 
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firing had grown heavier and heavier; a large force of infantry 
was evidently in the woods, on whom we tried our artillery with 
no appreciable result, and there was every danger of our losing 
the pieces themselves. 

“Thirty or forty men had fallen in the clearing before the officer 
in command gave the order to retreat, and by this time it was 
getting dark. 

“Julius rode up to the general and spoke a few words; the 
general nodded in reply, and Julius rode back to his squadron. 
It was already too dark for the enemy to notice that the men 
dismounted and proceeded to lift the wounded and the dead and 
place them on their comrade’s horses. I myself felt a strong in- 
clination to see how this affair would end. It was true that it was 
no part of my duty as correspondent, but I had so come to regard 
myself as belonging to the army to which I was attached that I 
forgot my duty and managed so as to be left behind with the 
others. No man was ever more terribly punished for an act of 
thoughtlessness. 

“T lay quite still upon the ground until the last sound of the 
hurrying squadrons had died away. Then I crept up to Julius, 
who was sitting half-up against a dead horse and peering into the 
darkness for signs of the eagerly-expected marauders. He grasped 
my hand with his left; in his right he held a sword-bayonet. All 
the men were similarly armed, besides carrying their usual 
weapons, a cavalry sword and a carbine. 

“ We had not long to wait. The men were lying all around us, 
almost as their comrades had fallen, but they had crept a little 
closer together. Some of them were groaning as if in fearful 
pain ; one could see that they entered into the spirit of the plot 
with the greatest satisfaction. 

“Before we had seen anyone approaching we heard a stifled cry 
which seemed to come from one of the outlying heaps scattered 
about the clearing. Julius interpreted the cry in the same sense 
as I did—an assassin had met the fate he deserved. Soon the 
marauders crept up in twos and threes; the fictitious wounded 
played their parts to perfection, creeping up on hands and knees 
to help each other when the Turks approached in pairs or more 
together. 

“This went on, but not of course without more than one struggle 
for mastery, for some considerable time, until concealment was 
no longer possible, and we were all on our feet in a ring fighting 
furiously for dear life. We had expected help from the camp, but 
none came. I heard afterwards that our troops had been forced 


to retire on the main body. The end came very soon, for our foes 
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were ten to one, and increasing their numbers every moment. 
Our men were despatched as they fell, but we two were saved for 
a more cruel fate. 

“We lay that night on the spot where we had fought, closely 
guarded, and in the full glare of an enormous fire, which nearly 
roasted us. Julius, however, slept nearly all the time, and indeed 
we were both tired out. Camp-fires were burning all around us; 
we were in the midst of a large body of Circassians. In the 
morning, early, we were dragged before the officers, the majority 
of whom were quite as wild and ferocious-looking as their men. 
Our captors no doubt had felt quite sure of our condemnation to 
a death by torture, or they would not have spared us at the first. 

“The Circassian officers brightened up visibly when they saw us, 
and appeared to hold an amusing conversation among themselves 
as to the mode of our death, illustrating each one the method he 
wished to recommend by appropriate and blood-curdling gestures. 

“This had been going on for some time, when a Turkish officer 
rode up and, glancing from one to the other of us, fixed his gaze 
upon me with a stare of intense surprise. It was my corre- 
spondent’s badge which attracted his attention, a mark which 
Julius had again and again pointed out to the Circassians without 
producing the least effect. 

“T spoke at once to the Turk, in French, representing that we 
had been captured in fair fight, and asked that we should be taken 
to headquarters. 

“<Tt was not fair fight,’ replied he, coldly. ‘I can do nothing 
for you—at least, not for him’—and he pointed to Julius; ‘he 
belongs to these fellows. They have their rights. But you, it 
is different. We have our orders as to correspondents.’ Here 
he spoke quickly to the officers near him with a rough tone of 
authority, wheeled round, and galloped away. 

“Julius had heard and understood. Firm as a rock, and with 
scarcely a trace of emotion in his voice, he said, ‘ My friend, I am 
glad, very glad. Tell the rest that I died as staunchly as the 
best-born Russian of them all could die. I do not care very much 
except for my poor fellows. I can’t complain, you know; I was 
fighting for myself; I had much to gain, and nothing to lose, 
and he repeated bitterly, ‘nothing to lose!’ 

“The Circassians who had captured us had been prowling round 
all this time as though afraid of losing their prey. One of the 
officers now made a sign, and Julius was seized by a couple of 
these fiends. 

“*Remember!’ he whispered hoarsely to me, as he was led 
away. ‘Now!’ he added quickly; ‘they will not let you come.’ 
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But I was following him closely, and no one hindered me. As I 

walked along I clenched the little weapon, my friend’s own pistol, 

which he had kept hidden, and had passed to me unseen that very 

morning; I clenched it tight in my trembling hand.” 
* * 


* * * 


Landon stopped speaking. The rest sat still in the dark and 
silent room; only a stifled sob was heard from some one there by 
the window. 

At last Landon roused himself: “He died: but he was not 
tortured. He would have been. There was only one way, and he 
chose it thankfully.” 

“ And you?” said young Warrington, after a long silence. 

“T was sent back to the Russian camp, and the next day they 
withdrew my correspondent’s pass.” 


G. F. LEATHERDALE, 
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Hartley Coleridge, 


Hartiey CoLeripcE was born at Bristol in September 1796, just 
at the outset of his father’s poetical career. The latter’s first volume 
of poems had been published a few months before, and though the 
best of his work was to come, he must have been already conscious 
of powers in himself which were just developing into poetic 
maturity. How quickly that maturity was to turn into premature 
decay, luckily for himself the poet did not know. In “Frost at 
Midnight,” the poem written beside the little sleeping Hartley’s 
cradle, there is no trace of the despondency and regret that pervades 
some of his later work. The poem breathes nothing but hopeful 
confidence in the child’s future. And though in most points 
the hopes centred on Hartley were to be bitterly disappointed, 
the special aspirations of this poem found their fulfilment. They 
were, a8 Hartley himself wrote in after years, ‘as regards the 
habitats of my childhood almost prophetic.” His parents left 
Bristol, and in 1800 Coleridge decided to rent part of Greta 
Hall, Keswick, in the neighbourhood of which place Wordsworth 
had already settled. Hartley’s childhood was spent among the 
beautiful lakes and mountains of Cumberland, far from the din 
and confusion of those city streets where his father’s schooldays 
had been passed. 
“For I was reared 
In the great city, pent ’mid cloisters dim, 
And saw nought lovely but the sky and stars.” 
(“Frost at Midnight.” §S. T. C.) 


There he learned to know and watch the changing seasons accord- 
ing to his father’s wish :— 


“Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to thee, 
Whether the summer clothe the general earth 
With greenness, or the redbreast sit and sing 
Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch 
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Of mossy apple-tree, while the nigh-thatch 
Smokes in the sun-thaw; whether the eve-drops fall 
Heard only in the trances of the blast, 
Or if the secret ministry of frost 
Shall hang them up in silent icicles 
Quietly shining to the quiet moon.” 
(“ Frost at Midnight.” §. T. C.) 


In town there is very little pleasure to be had from the return 
of season after season, very little of their beauty can be felt. 
The hard white frost that makes a winter morning in the country 
so glorious often buries Londoners in a hopeless fog, and the 
glowing summer heat is almost intolerable amid the shadeless 
streets, and on the hot hard pavements. You must live in the 
country and watch the changing life around you day by day, 
if the seasons are to yield up their treasures to you as they did 
to Virgil in Italy, and Hartley Coleridge centuries after in the 
English Lake district. He has traced their course in his series 
of sonnets on the seasons, some of which are amongst the most 
lovely of his poems. No poet has ever caught the spirit of 
the dying year more faithfully than he in his sonnet on 
November :— 


“The mellow year is hasting to its close; 
The little birds have almost sung their last, 
Their small notes twitter in the dreary blast— 
That shrill-piped harbinger of early snows; 
The patient beauty of the scentless rose, 
Oft with the Morn’s hoar crystal quaintly glass’d 
Hangs a pale mourner for the summer past, 
And makes a little summer where it grows: 
In the chill sunbeam of the faint, brief day, 
The dusky waters shudder as they shine, 
The russet leaves obstruct the straggling way 
Of oozy brooks, which no deep banks define, 
And the gaunt woods, in ragged, scant array, 
Wrap their old limbs with sombre ivy twine.” 


The “babe so beautiful” of the poem developed into a very 
fascinating little boy, the “fairy voyager” of Wordsworth’s ode, 
which gives such strange hints of his future career. The picture 
painted of him by Wilkie when he was ten years old confirms the 
impression that we gain from all accounts of his childhood. 
Sensitive, fanciful, dreamy, imaginative, given to abstruse specula- 
tions on most unlikely subjects, he was a source of endless delight 
to his father. 

“ Hartley is what he always was,” he writes in 1803, “a strange, 
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strange boy, ‘exquisitely wild,’ an utter visionary, like the moon 
among thin clouds, he moves in a circle of light of his own 
making. He alone is a light of his own.” One cannot but wish 
that the tragedy had been preserved, of which Hartley Coleridge 
at eight years old or thereabouts was the author. Coleridge did 
not take the matter quite seriously enough, when his help was 
asked, but he must have felt suitably crushed by the threat that 
his little son “would inform the public that the only two bad 
lines in the poem were written by Mr. Coleridge senior.” 

Coleridge had his own schemes for the boy’s education, and a 
fragment of aGreek grammar compiled by him for Hartley’s special 
use still survives, which is thoroughly characteristic of its author. 
Mingled with practical details of elementary grammar and homely 
illustrations are criticisms and quotations which required older 
heads than little Hartley’s to appreciate them. One wonders how 
far the boy was conscious of the troubles that were clouding the 
home as he grew up. His sister, Sara, in the fragment of 
autobiography which she left behind, tells a very touching story 
of this period. Her father had taken her from the home at 
Greta Hall, which the Coleridges shared with the Southeys, to 
stay with him for a month at Allan Bank, Grasmere, with the 
Wordsworths. Here he did all he could to win her confidence and 
love, telling her fairy stories till the small hours of the morning. 
But children’s love absolutely refuses to be bought, and one is 
not surprised to read that when Sara’s mother appeared at Allan 
Bank, the child ran eagerly to her, and begged not to be parted 
from her again. Coleridge was bitterly disappointed and hurt, 
and turned to the little Wordsworths, whose caresses he compared 
with his own child’s “coldness.” Sara was hopelessly puzzled 
and felt guilty and ashamed, though she failed to understand 
what was wrong. To those who were watching the whole sad 
drama, the scene needed no explanation. 

As Hartley grew older, and it became necessary to supplement, 
if not to supersede the philosophical Greek grammar, he was sent 
to school at Ambleside, with his brother Derwent. This was 
in 1808. 

His schoolmaster was a clergyman, and Hartley seems to have 
been happy enough under his régime, and lived on good terms 
generally with the other boys. He kept aloof from them at 
game-time, as he liked better to dream or read by himself, but he 
atoned for his unsociability in this respect by the delightful stories 
he told. In his school-life, his future career was foreshadowed, 
and the qualities which marked him as a man showed themselves 
clearly enough, his gentleness, kindness, and strong religious 
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bias, no less than the fatal weakness of will which was his bane 
in after days. 

Wordsworth saw a good deal of Hartley about this time, and 
watched the development of his character anxiously, and some- 
what uneasily. He writes of him in 1814: “His talents appear 
to be very considerable, but not of that kind which may be con- 
fidently relied on as a security for an independence in any usual 
course of exertion.” He would urge him “not to trust vaguely 
to his talents, and to an irregular sort of knowledge, however 
considerable, in some particulars.” 

Many years after, when Hartley Coleridge had passed the age 
when most of us are the object of such criticism, the same sort 
of thing went on. The country folk about Grasmere got the 
impression that “ Muster Wudsworth” treated “li’le Hartley ” 
very harshly, was “so hard upon him, so very hard upon him, 
giv’ him so much hard preaiching about his waiys.” And they 
thought it all the worse, because “ li’le Hartley did the best part 
of his poems fur him.” No doubt the dilatory, desultory little 
poet did sometimes resent being taken to task, even by Words- 
worth, but he probably recognised the truth of his mentor’s advice ; 
after all, at heart he was on his side, against himself, and Words- 
worth knew it, and was not afraid of an overdraft on his powers 
of forbearance. There were old memories to fall back upon, old 
debts of affection and gratitude to pay, a friendship dating from 
Hartley’s earliest days. When the drama of his broken life was 
nearly played out, and there was no further room for counsels 
and rebuke, Wordsworth was the friend with whom he chose to 
receive the last sacrament, and the old poet himself arranged for 
Hartley’s grave to be next the space kept for himself and his 
wife: “Let him lie by us; he would have wished it.” 

Hartley, like his father before him, had a knack of making good 
friends. It was mainly through Southey’s exertions that he had 
a University education, which his high promise seemed to justify. 
For a time all went well enough. Hartley gained a second in the 
schools, which he owed, however, more to his general knowledge 
and ability than to specitic scholarship, and soon afterwards he 
gained the high distinction of an Oriel fellowship. But his 
impulsive and erratic nature was ill-suited for the position of a 
Don, in those days, at any rate. As an undergraduate he used 
to enjoy ‘‘shocking ” his audience by tirades against “the powers 
that be,” and as a Don he was little less irresponsible. Added to, 
and more fatal than all the rest, were the habits of intemperance 
into which he fell. He lost his Fellowship, to his father’s bitter 
grief and disappointment, and from this time forward, his chance 
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of a successful career, proportionate to his talents and oppor- 
tunities, became fainter and fainter. Literature indeed was still 
an open field for him, but in spite of all his natural facilities for 
the life of a man of letters, his true poetic genius, imagination, 
command of language, and critical insight, he lacked the power to 
turn them to account. “ Necessity,” writes his brother, “ acted 
upon him with the touch of a torpedo.” His publishers seem to 
have been very forbearing, and indeed their patience was needed, 
so hard did he find it to fulfil any engagement, or tie himself 
down to any settled scheme of work. Six little volumes contain 
all his literary output (the work of a whole lifetime), so far as his 
writings lent themselves to publication. He left behind him a 
mass of marginalia and note-books, some of them bearing the 
quaintest of titles: ‘Dry Leaves stopped on the surface of Lethe,’ 
‘ Gripes and Grumblings,’ ‘ Bricks without Mortar from the Tower 
of Babel,’ which have never yet seen the light of day. Beside his 
‘Northern Worthies,’ a collection of short biographies, he wrote 
some delightful essays for the magazines: though it is on his 
reputation as a poet, and most of all as a sonnet-writer, that his 
chief title to fame must rest. . 

He lived and died among the country folk of Cumberland, and 
they rated him far more highly than they did Wordsworth, who, 
in spite of all his efforts to reproduce their life in his poetry, 
never became their intimate friend as Hartley did, in fact, prac- 
tically remained a stranger to them all his life. It was Hartley 
Coleridge, not Wordsworth, who was to be found in the cottages, 
at the sheep-shearings, in the village school. They turned from 
the “ desolate-minded man,” as one of them described him, to 
“li'le Hartley, who always had a bit of a smile or a twinkle in his 
face,” while “ Wordsworth was not lovable in the face by noa 
means.” They missed, as we all do, the sense of humour in their 
great poet. ‘“ His poetry had no laugh in it, quite different work 
from li’le Hartley” ; “ Hartley ’ud goa running along beside o’ the 
brooks and mak’ his, and goa in the first oppen door, and write 
what he had got upo’ paper.” If Wordsworth had the greater 
share of their respect, “a man folks thowt a deal of in the dale, 
he was such a well-meaning, decent, quiet man,” “li’le Hartley” 
had their hearts. ‘“ Folks goes a deal to see where he’s (Words- 
worth) interr’d, but for my part, I’d walk twice distance over 
Fells to see where Hartley lies,” said one of them. 

But it was not only the peasants who knew how to appreciate 
Hartley, he had friends in all ranks of life. Miss Caroline Fox 
has left us a delightful description of him in the diary she kept 
during a visit to the lakes in the autumn of 1837. “We sent 
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Aunt Charles’ letter of introduction to Hartley Coleridge, and as 
we were sitting after tea in the twilight, a little being was 
observed at the door, standing hat in hand, bowing to the earth 
round and round, and round again, with eyes intensely twinkling 
—it was Hartley Coleridge.” ‘Nervous tremors and other 
infirmities,’ rather spoilt that first interview, but Hartley over- 
came these sufficiently to offer to act as cicerone to the party on 
the following day. The little poet’s shyness and reserve soon 
melted away, and the expedition turned out a brilliant success. 
A long day at the Lakes in early autumn, with glorious weather, 
and Hartley Coleridge for guide, might have satisfied more 
fastidious folks than Miss Caroline Fox, who brought to the day’s 
pleasuring all the enthusiasm of a happy girl of eighteen, ready 
to please, and be pleased. The best part of the whole thing must 
have been Hartley’s readings from Lamb’s essays. “I gave 
him ‘ Elia’ to read, and he read ‘Detached Thoughts on Books 
and Reading,’ with a tone and emphasis and intense appreciation 
which Lamb would have loved to mark.” The liking seems to 
have been mutual (no wonder, for to judge from her portrait 
Caroline Fox was as charming in face as in mind, and Hartley 
had always a soft corner in his heart for his lady-friends), and 
another delightful day was spent in the same way. “ We floated 
about Windermere with Hartley Coleridge; it was all very, very 
beautiful. Hartley Coleridge sparkled away famously.” 

A few days later, a shower of rain drove Caroline and her sister 
into a shed for shelter. “ Hartley Coleridge saw us, and begged 
us to come into his cottage, the Knbbe, as he endeavours to have 
it spelt. The conversation took a graver turn that day, and 
Caroline was struck by the “sad and terrible emphasis” with 
which Hartley said in answer to her companion’s remark that 
one might be very happy there—“ Or very miserable.” And in 
truth, in spite of all his quips and cranks, and oddities, the springs 
of Hartley’s humour lay near a deeper fund of sadness, partly 
constitutional, partly the result of baffled hopes. 

He has been compared with Charles Lamb, and certainly the 
two men had much in common beside their literary charac- 
teristics. Both were free from all touch of a didactic or 
censorious spirit, and were wont to throw off their best thoughts 
casually, as if they were hardly worth recording. But Hartley 
Coleridge strikes a deeper note than is ever sounded by Charles 
Lamb, except it be in his early letters to Coleridge the elder. 
There is a certain point at which he stops, either from in- 
capacity or reluctance to touch those subjects which appeal to 
the deepest part of a man’s nature. But the spiritual side of 
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Hartley Coleridge’s nature was too highly developed for such 
reticence to be possible. All S. T. Coleridge’s children inherited 
something of his intensely religious and speculative tendency. 
Derwent took Holy Orders, as Hartley himself wished to do in 
his earlier days, though he afterwards looked on the idea as 
presumptuous. Of Sara, one of her oldest friends has written :— 


“In the daughter, as in the father, the real marvel was neither the 


accumulated knowledge nor the literary power. It was the spiritual 
raind, 


‘The rapt one of the God-like forehead, 
The heaven-eyed creature,’ 


was Wordsworth’s description of Coleridge, the most spiritual, perhaps, 
of England’s poets, certainly of her modern poets. Of her someone said, 
‘Her father had looked down into her eyes, and left in them the light of 
his own.’ Her great characteristic was the radiant spirituality of her 


intellectual and imaginative being. This it was that looked forth from 
her countenance.” 


Hartley, in spite of all his failings and the vagaries and 
irregularities of his life, retained to the end the high ideals with 
which he started, and never ceased bitterly to lament his own 
failure to realise them. ‘One very strong impression, however,” 
writes Mr. James Spedding, “ with which I always came away 
from him, may be worth mentioning ; I mean that his moral and 
spiritual sensibilities seemed to be absolutely untouched by the 
life he was leading.” More than one of his friends have borne 
witness to the same fact, and it strengthens one’s belief that 
physical and hereditary weakness was responsible for much, and 
that with his excitable, sensitive, and erratic nature, easily elated, 
and still more easily depressed, we must judge him (if indeed we 
have any right to judge him at all) as he wished to be rather 
than as he actually was. He has succeeded (where only one in a 
thousand can be called successful) in expressing his religious 
emotions and beliefs in true poetry. His sonnets on prayer 
surpass anything that has been written on the subject, except 
perhaps by Tennyson ; less widely known are the beautiful lines 
occurring in a longer poem, which touch the high-water mark 
of religious poetry, and breathe that spirit of charity and tolera- 
tion which marked Hartley Coleridge through life :— 


“Yes, we do differ when we most agree, 
For words are not the same to you and me, 
And it may be our several spiritual needs, 
Are best supplied by seeming different creeds. 
And differing, we agree in one 
Inseparable communion. 
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If the true life be in our hearts—the faith, 
Which not to want is death ; 

To want is penance; to desire 

Is purgatorial fire ; 

To hope, is paradise; and to believe 

Is all of Heaven that earth can e’er receive.” 


Beautiful ideas are scattered over all his poetry; as one of his 
friends has described it, they “seemed to be breathed into his 
mind perpetually, as if they came to him from the mountain 
breezes, or welled up in his heart and mind from an inexhaustible 
reservoir within.” His poem on Beauty is exquisite, and ought 
to be read entire, though only a stanza or two can be quoted 
here :— 

‘*A love there is that does not yet conceive 
Its own existence: ’tis a simple power, 
A power that most does recognise its might 
In weakness, want, and everlasting groaning, 
Whose heaven is soaring, seeking, endless flight, 
Whose hell is thirst, and everlasting burning. 
For what is hell, but an eternal thirst 
And burning for the bounty once rejected ? 
And what is heaven, but God on earth rehearsed 
In the calm centre of the Lord perfected.” 


It is the lightness of touch that helps to make his poetry so 
delightful. His sonnets were thrown off in a few minutes, and 
embody often a passing mood, or crystallise some momentary 
inspiration. He loved all that was small and dainty, birds, 
flowers, insects are all subjects of his verse, and most of all 
he delighted in children, the little maidens who live in his 
sonnets. One would hardly expect from an old bachelor such 
a description as this of “an infant’s hand,” did we not know that 
he was content to nurse a baby for hours together :— 


“ How hard it holds !—how tight the ciasp! 
Ah! how intense the infant grasp! 
Electric from the ruling brains 
The will descends and stirs and strains 
That wondrous instrument the hand 
By which we learn to understand, 

How fair, how small, how white and pure 
Its own most perfect miniature. 

The baby hand that is so wee, 

And yet is all it is to be; 

Unweeting what it has to dc, 

Yet to its destined purpose true. 

The fingers four, of varied length, 

That join or vie their little strength; 
The pigmy thumb, the onyx nail, 

The violet vein so blue and pale; 
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The branchy line where gipsy eld 
Had all the course of life beheld: 
All, to its little finger’s tip, 

Of Nature’s choicest workmanship.” 


Why Hartley remained a bachelor to the end of his life is not 
very clear. He was anything but a woman-hater, but a somewhat 
rare diffidence kept him from trying to realise any of the dreams 
which he has embodied in his sonnets. Rather shadowy seem 
the obstacles, rather faint-hearted the wooer :— 


“Tt must be so,—my infant love must find 
In my own breast a cradle and a grave; 
Like a rich jewel hid beneath the wave, 
Or rebel spirit bound within the rind 
Of some old wreathed oak, or fast enshrin’d 
In the cold durance of an echoing cave ;— 
Yea, better thus than cold disdain to brave ;— 
Or worse,—to taint the quiet of that mind, 
That decks its temple with unearthly grace. 
Together must we dwell, my dream and I, 
Unknown must live, and unlamented die, 
Rather than soil the lustre of that face, 
Or drive that laughing dimple from its place, 
Or heave that white breast with a painful sigh.” 





Certainly a “Poor man’s reasons for not marrying” are cogent 
enough, but one rather doubts their efficacy when the poor man is 
really in love; and Hartley’s charming little poem thus entitled 
strengthens one’s impression that though he did not manage to get 
through life heart-whole, he was never very seriously smitten :— 


“TI heard thy voice amid the psalm 
Where many voices meet, 
Yet thy low voice was like a calm 
It was so soft and sweet. 
*Twas like a calm upon the ocean 
When seas have been in wild commotion. 


I heard thy voice one summer eve 
Within thy lowly cot, 

When I am sure thou didst believe 
That mortal heard it not. 

And then thy voice was bold and strong 
Singing a solitary song. 





I heard a meagre mother sing 
With small and whining note, 
To soothe a little pining thing 
From bare and hungry throat; 
And then I thought, O lady mine 
May never such a song be thine.” 
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In spite of what has been said of Hartley’s graver moods, he 
must not be taken too seriously. There is no doubt that he loved 
to shock conventional folk, as on the occasion of the Presbyterian 
minister’s tea-party, described in Lord Tennyson’s life, when he 
certainly “broke the meeting, with most admir’d disorder,” 
whether or no he “displac’d the mirth.” He hated all affectation 
and formality, and though he could be serious enough when it 
suited his mood, conventionality sometimes drove him into the 
opposite direction. In spite of his prematurely white hair, he 
never really left childhood behind him, or learned to take on 
himself the responsibilities of a man. No one has described his 
character better than himself in the sonnet given below. Pages 
of biography would not give us a truer idea of the little poet, who 
has surely achieved an immortality for which he did not hope, 
and whose poems testify to his yearnings for a higher ideal than 


that which his excitable and unbalanced nature ever allowed him 
to achieve :— 


“Long time a child, and still a child, when years 
Had painted manhood on my cheek, was I; 
For yet I lived like one not born to die; 
A thriftless prodigal of smiles and tears, 
No hope I needed, and I knew no fears. 
But sleep, though sweet, is only sleep, and waking, 
I waked to sleep no more, at once o’ertaking 
The vanguard of my age, with all arrears 
Of duty on my back. Nor child, nor man, 
Nor youth, nor sage, I find my head is grey, 
For I have lost the race I never ran: 
A rathe December blights my lagging May ; 
And still I am a child, tho’ I be old, 
Time is my debtor for my years untold.” 


M. R. Hoste. 














Young April. 
By EGERTON CASTLE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘CONSEQUENCES,’ ‘THE Licut oF ScARTHEY,’ ‘THE 
PRIDE OF JENNICO,’ ‘LA BELLA,’ ETC. 


XXVI. 
“Vraiment la reine eit prés d’elle été laide.”—Victor Hugo. 


Conscious that all her art had not been able to obliterate the 
traces of her emotion, the Countess held her head higher and 
moved with a more languid grace than usual—that grace which 
would be haughty if it took the trouble—as she crossed the 
ante-chamber of the Queen’s apartments. 

A couple of pages surveyed her curiously. One of the Queen’s 
gentlemen, meeting her, recognised her with that light of admira- 
tion that she scarcely ever failed to evoke in his sex. He would 
have spoken, but fell back with an abashed bow beneath the 
abstraction of her glance. The Queen was not in her private 
sitting-room, but the old Baroness de Melk, who was more or less 
the chief of the Queen’s household and her constant companion, 
came to her in a few moments, and told her briefly that Her 
Majesty was awaiting her in her bedroom. 

These two ladies had small love for each other, being rivals in the 
Royal favour. Their eyes crossed like blades, and as the Countess 
trailed her black draperies wearily towards the door, the old 
Austrian dame gazed after her with vindictive triumph. 

The Queen’s bedchamber looked towards the west, and this 
evening it was full of ruby light. 

The Queen sat in her armchair with her back to the window. 
The level rosy ray caught the oval of the cheek but could not 
paint it bright. She was wrapped in a loose dressing-gown of 
white brocade that threw into strong relief her sallowness and the 
red stains around her eyelids. Her heavy black hair, of that sort 
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that lends itself ungraciously to curls and ringlets, hung straight 
and dishevelled from the temples. She, too, it seemed, had passed , 
through one of those storms which ravage a woman’s fairness. 
She looked up at the slim black figure as it straightened itself 
after its sweeping courtesy, marked with unerring quickness and 
with a twist of the heart that the lady-in-waiting had been 
weeping also, but that the tears had scarcely dimmed—nay, that 
they but added to—her beauty. Her hostile eyes grew pitiless. 
And these two had been as sisters ! 

“Your Majesty has sent for me,” said the Grifin, breaking the 
heavy silence. 

“ Yes,” answered the Queen. 

Her swollen eye kept up its scrutiny—a scrutiny growing in its 
intensity from angry hardness to passionate searching. 

To return such a glance without either impertinence, brazenness, 
or wavering, would have been a feat for any woman to perform, 
however clear her conscience. But there was not a flaw in the 
Grafin’s bearing. ‘The proudest self-respect, the nicest deference 
—she conveyed the expression of these opposing sentiments, after 
the fashion peculiar to herself, not only in her look and bearing, 
but in every fold of the black draperies that fell around her in her 
reposeful attitude of waiting. Uncertainty began to break up 
the Queen’s severity of demeanour; it was her eye that fell. 
Looking on the ground, she spoke at last in forced, broken 
sentences. 


“T never thought it would come to this between us. I have 
lately noticed ——” 

Her fingers, very thin and frail, clasped the arms of her chair 
convulsively. A wave of burning blood, rising, it would seem, 
from some hidden depth of anger and bitterness, suddenly dyed 
her forehead crimson. She looked up again. The eyes of the 
woman were eloquent with a reproach that the lips of the Queen 
could not with dignity speak. With an abrupt movement she rose 
to her feet and they faced each other on a level. 

“In short,” said the Royal lady, this time with icy determina- 
tion, “it is clear, Countess, that this foreign air does not agree 
with your health. Others have noticed it. I myself have been 
forced to notice it. You are greatly changed. For your own 
sake ’—she repeated the word emphatically—“ for your own sake 
—I do not speak of my peace of mind—I have come to the con- 
clusion that you must return to your home. I have told His 
Majesty so, and”—she paused and shot a piercing look—* His 
Majesty agrees.” 


The Countess de Lucena swayed, but so slightly that the 
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movement was imperceptible even to the eager watcher: She 
dropped her lids over her eyes and closed her teeth for an instant 
upon her underlip; but beneath her rouge the ebbing of her blood 
was masked. 

The genius of the born general lies not so much in personal 
courage as in facing an emergency, grasping its full import, and 
instantly taking the lead against it, even if it involve heavy 
sacrifice. Secure as she had felt in her own power, here was an 
attack the possibility of which the Griifin had never thought of, 
never anticipated. Nevertheless, her hesitation was but the pause 
necessary for the change of front and the re-ordering of her forces. 

“Madam,” she said—and the first accent of her voice conveyed 
with perfect respect a delicate rebuke—“ every word that your 
Majesty has spoken is another drop to my already overflowing cup 
of sorrow and——” She halted with calculated effect, then added : 
“Yes, I will say it, for I cannot believe you will misunderstand 
me, Madam—sorrow and remorse.” 

The Queen fell back in her seat, crimson. 

“Do you dare?” 

The words seemed trembling on her lips. She put up her hands 
quickly to stifle them. 

“When your Majesty sent for me I was on the point of re- 
questing a private interview, and only delayed till the traces of 
these tears should have passed away.” The Grafin pointed to her 
eyes with a superb gesture. ‘“ Your Majesty has ae & me— 
forestalled my request and my confession.” 

Once more she paused with calculated emotion. 

“Your confession?” echoed the Queen. ‘“ You have said too 
much or too little, Julia. I command you to speak.” 

The Countess sketched a courtesy, and, with bent head and low, 
distinct voice, obeyed. 

“In order that your Majesty may understand me,” she began, 
“it is necessary that I should touch upon what was once my pride, 
my joy—upon what is now at the same time a consoling and a 
torturing memory—the friendship which for six years you have 
deigned to show me—a friendship cemented by that youthful vow 
of our young, generous days, when I swore never to leave your 
side, and you swore to love me like a sister.” 

The Queen winced, and her lip trembled. 

“When I left my adopted land, my friends, my home, to follow 
your Majesty in your new life, it was not, permit me to say it, for 
the honour of serving the Queen, but for the happiness of re- 
maining near the friend. This happiness made sacrifice a pleasure. 
Upheld by the conviction that your Majesty shared these feelings, 
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I have found more than compensation for all personal troubies. I 
have been able to despise the malice of my enemies; and, Madam, 
I have some bitter ones here, who would gladly see me lose that 
favour which has created so many jealousies. Thus it was till but 
a little time ago. Then—your Majesty has seen it—I cannot 
deny it, there did come a change. I, who thought myself so safe 
in the double armour of my devotion to your Majesty and your 
attachment to myself—I found myself weak, weak. Oh, Madam, 
believe me, I did not succumb without a struggle. My loyalty to 
yourself, my pride, my peace of mind, my position at your side— 
all, all was at stake! I felt to the heart’s core your change of 
manner to me. I dared seek no explanation, for I knew in my 
heart that I had failed ; I allowed love, love to conquer me.” 

“Good God, woman!” cried the Queen, “these words to my 
face!” 

The Countess started and gazed at her mistress’s infuriated 
countenance with the reproachful eye of a startled gazelle. 

“Thad hoped,” she murmured, in a voice that seemed choked 
with tears, “that your Majesty, herself so happily married, would 
have a little compassion, a little understanding for another 
woman’s heart, for one who has already suffered so cruelly where 
she ought to have been most blessed.” 

“ Julia, what do you mean ? ” interrupted the Queen passionately. 
The Countess had dallied with her Royal Mistress’s anguish with 
the most delicate deliberation, and measured to a hair’s-breadth 
the extent to which she dared venture; now she saw that she 
had reached the limit. 

“Since your Majesty has, as I said, forestalled my request and 
released me from my duties and my promise, I can find courage to 
tell her that I have at last consented to”—she paused and looked 
up with innocent eyes—“ to marry Mr. Spencer.” 

“To marry Mr. Spencer!” repeated the Queen vaguely. 

“T fear, Madam,” went on the Countess, looking down again, 
“that both you and His Majesty have reason to be more than 
astonished at my venturing to contemplate such a step without 
previously obtaining your sanction. A thousand times I would 
have spoken, but your unwonted coldness froze the words on my 
lips. As for Mr. Spencer, your Majesty knows his peculiar 
independence.” Here a faint smile spread over her face. “His 
wife could not——” 


“Stop! Stop!” cried the Queen, seized her by the waist, dragged 
her to the window, and peered eagerly into her face. “Let me 
understand you. You, Julia, you are asking me to let you marry 
—marry—Mr. Spencer ?” 

VOL. OXVI. 
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Donna Julia kept her lids downcast, with an air of injured 
candour. 

“Mr. Spencer,” she murmured, “is jealous of the privacy of 
home. I trust the King will pardon his defection, but now ”— 
she looked up suddenly, and allowed for the first time her resent- 
ment to ring out openly—“ now that your Majesty has dismissed 
me, half my difficulty vanishes.” 

“Julia! Julia!” exclaimed the Royal lady, and incontinently 
burst into tears. “I have been mad, forgive me!” She caught 
the black figure to her arms. ‘Oh, how happy you have made 
me!” she cried. 

The Countess would have slipped from this embrace and formally 
kissed hands, but the Queen held her close, and, hiding her own 
flushed face against the shoulder of her lady-in-waiting, proceeded 
in muffled tones : 

“You say true: you have enemies, you were calumniated. Ob. 
never ask me to tell you what they made me believe! I was mad, 
and I put faith in slander and malice rather than in the truth of 
one who had proved her love times without number. Ah, you are 
offended! I have deserved it!” 

She relaxed her grasp and drew back, still weeping: but through 
her tears her face shone with irrepressible joy. 

“Your Majesty overwhelms me,” said the Grafin very coldly. 
“Tt will more than make amends if, when I leave you, I may 
carry with me still the assurance of your esteem and friendship.” 

“ And do you think,” cried the Queen, “that I can ever allow 
you to leave me now? No, less than ever now. We shall invent 
a post for you that may be compatible with your married life. 
Mr. Spencer must be made to understand that my claims must be 
considered as well as his. You would not rob the King of his 
valuable services.” 

“Your Majesty 

“Oh, let it be Theresa once again between us, as in the old 
sweet days!” interrupted the Queen. 

“Your Majesty knows,” repeated Donna Julia relentlessly, 
“that I would give her my life, but she asks here for a sacrifice 
that is beyond my strength ; to remain where once I have been 
suspected is impossible,” 

The Queen’s tears gushed out once more. 

“You must forgive me!” she cried, sobbing like a child; “you 
must remain—I beg you to remain! Julia, I will get the King 
to ask you himself,” she went on, with the usual revulsion of 
generous natures from one extreme to the other. “He at least 
never offended you! Oh, if I had only listened to him!” 


” 
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The Countess had pushed her counter-attack to the very limits 
of prudence ; the lost position was recovered; it was time to 
accept the terms of peace so eagerly offered. 

“Much as I revere His Majesty,” said she, “ grateful as I must 
ever be to the condescension he has invariably shown me, could 
I yield to him what I refuse my Queen?” She paused, then 
added with a condescending suavity, ‘ Theresa !” 

And they fell into each other’s arms. 


“Yes, yes, you may retire. You want rest, my poor Julia, 
and I hold, you know, to your presence at the concert to-night, 
when I will myself inform His Majesty of your plans and obtain 
his consent to your marriage.” 

The Queen conducted her lady-in-waiting to the door, and 
Baroness von Melk, sitting in the ante-chamber, was a witness 
of their parting embrace. The Baroness caught at the same 
instant a look from Her Majesty over the Countess’s shoulder that 
made her own blood run cold. 


XXVII. 


“Le roi disait en la voyant si belle— 
Pour un baiser, pour un sourire d’elle. 
Pour un cheveu . . .”—Victor Hugo. 


“Ox, it is very fine talking, Neuberg,” said Eva irritably. “I 
am as frightened as a hare.” 

Rochester, who sat looking at her abstractedly, saw that the 
pulse in her round white throat was beating visibly, like that of 
some frightened animal. 

“ And where is Spencer?” she asked suddenly. 

“My dear, I know no more of him than youdo. He is not 
himself, that is clear.” 

“Qh, you never do know anything,” she retorted sharply. 

“But he is sure to come to your supper after the concert,” 
proceeded the officer, in the soothing tone of a nurse to a pettish 
child. 

Eva was sitting full dressed before the looking-glass in her 
bedroom, putting the last touches to her hair. She was too 
proud of the flower-like fineness and bloom of her skin to try to 
enhance it with other red and white. But she pinched and 
pulled at the little bunch of ringlets on her temples with dis- 
satisfied fingers and held a white camellia at different angles 
behind ‘her ear, or beside the towering comb that fastened her 
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hair upon the crown of her head—where the three loops shone 
in the candle-light with the colour of a ripe horse-chestnut—and 
would let it rest nowhere. 

Rochester watched the vivid image in the glass, and all the 
while his thoughts were occupied with the memories of his 
afternoon visit. But Neuberg was eagerly interested in the 
position of that camellia, and called out: “Perfect, Eva! Do 
not touch it again. Ah, now you have it!” at every new essay. 

All at once she plucked it out with final spite, and threw it 
at him. 

“What a plague you are!” she cried. “And why the hang- 
man did you ever come to this beastly place? That was a happy 
thought of yours. And you brought him, too! My God! and 
I had such a light heart in poor old Vienna, and so had he!” 

She stood up as she spoke. 

“There is the carriage,” said she. “Give me my cloak. 
What sort is this famous Julia?” 

She turned abruptly on the Duke. 

“Oh,” said he, and blushed at being probed to his hidden 
thoughts. “The Countess de Lucena, do you mean?” 

“Of course!” she snapped, and stamped her foot. “I want to 
know her when I see her, this beautiful Julia.” 

“Oh,” stammered the boy again, “she is very tall, you know, 
and slight, and all that.” 

“Ah,” said Eva, and drew the folds of her velvet cloak venge- 
fally over the firm sweep of her bust. “One of your English 
broomsticks! I can see her from here!” 

“Oh, but she is not thin!” cried the Duke, waxing hot at the 
imputation cast on his country and on his taste. ‘She is just 
perfect, like—like a Diana!” 

“What do you know about it, I should like to know?” said the 
singer, whisking off with a sniff; while Neuberg, brushing forward 
to offer his arm, gave the Duke in passing a vicious dig with his 
elbow. 

“She is older than you, Eva,” he said artfully, as they went 
down the stairs—‘“a great deal older. And, between ourselves, 
I do not think she would like anyone to assist at her consultation 
with the looking-glass.” 

“Oh, those are the worst,” said the poor Prima Donna, sighing. 
“Don’t [know? Well, let them go hang! I have a better sort 
of art, anyhow.” 

* * * * * 

The music-gallery was all red damask and gilding, after the 

prevailing pattern of the Palace reception-rooms. It was an 
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apartment of vast size and height, lit by immense cut-glass 
chandeliers that reflected their own light in myriad hanging 
drops. This evening, the concert being for the Court circle only, 
the audience, grouped upon a little island of chairs amid the sea 
of shining parquet, seemed only to emphasize the emptiness of 
the great chamber. 

Any less splendid, less exuberant personality than Eva’s would 
have been overpowered by the space as she advanced and took up 
her solitary position on a central platform, her only reinforcement 
being the perspiring Prziborzki, whose red head bobbed in pre- 
liminary agony behind the bank of palms that screened the 
pianoforte. But with free gait she stepped forward, swept her 
courtesy to the King’s empty chair and the voluminous pink satin 
of the Queen’s skirts, and then stood for a moment proudly, as if 
to let them all look and take account of her magnificent presence ; 
because in a little while (she knew it) the magic of her voice 
would rob them of the power to criticise her beauty. 

She shot one look at Spencer, who stood—unmistakable figure 
in the background—leaning against a pilaster, and, following the 
direction of his eyes, she let her gaze rest with piercing scrutiny 
on the cloud of lilac and white behind the Queen; out of which 
cloud emerged a delicate apparition with shoulders of pearly 
whiteness, with small, round, long throat and small, tired face, 
framed by a nimbus of hair sparkling and indefinitely tinted like 
motes ina sunbeam. Her rival! 

“So there she is,” said Eva’s heart—“ that colourless thing!” 
And the poor heart gave a leap of scorn and satisfaction. But 
the next moment it sank like lead, for the clever brain had sent 
another message to it. ‘ We have not a chance,” it said. 

Yet not even Neuberg saw a ruffle on the singer's brow. She 
was a born actress and stood in her destined place. She turned 
her head and signalled to the pianist, who struck the first chords, 
subdued and caressing. Then up rose Eva’s voice. 

Here, at least, she was without a peer. But alas! what of 
the power of the poet or the artist, when the emotion he evokes 
flows not back to himself, but ever to the shrine of some hidden 
idol ? 

The first song was a solemn chant of Bach ; and Spencer’s sonl, 
uplifted by it, floated on its wave, and flung itself at the feet of 
the woman he loved. 

The song was followed by 2 moment’s silence, followed in its 
turn by a decorous murmur, like the rustle in a field of corn. 
But the Queen had let fall the word “ Exquisite!” and the word 
was echoed. Those nearest to her saw likewise that there were 
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tears in her eyes. The Royal lady was easily moved to tears 
that evening, although an unwonted joyfulness became her like 
a flower. 

“T wish His Majesty were here,” whispered she over her 
shoulder to the rehabilitated lady-in-waiting. 

“Indeed yes,” said the latter; but her tone was indifferent, 
and her eye vague. 

The next song had been artfully chosen in marked contrast 
to the first. It was an airy Italian canzonet, as joyous as the 
note of the lark, as light as the streamlet rippling. Eva had 
essentially a dramatic genius, and she sang the more gaily, perhaps, 
that her heart was so heavy. 

In the middle of the second verse a man, with flushed face and 
commanding presence, marched with resounding tread the whole 
length of the concert-room to the empty chair in front, into which 
he flung himself. 

The whole audience had risen fluttering, and the modulated 
thread of the singer’s voice was lost in the sounds of scraping 
chairs and rustling silks. Eva broke off abruptly, silenced her 
accompanist by a backward glance, lowered her music, crossed her 
hands over it, and watched calmly till she caught the King’s eye 
—an eye somewhat bloodshot and sullen to-night—then made 
him a vast courtesy. 

“By heavens,” said the King, and for the first time looked 
at his wife, “that is the handsomest woman I have seen for a 
long time!” 

The singer began again, and sang her song straight at him. 

At the interlude the King, so tenacious usually of the smallest 
rule of etiquette, gave three sonorous claps, and called out 
“ Brava!” at which signal a small and broken beat of applause 
rose among the audience. 

His Majesty then wheeled round in his chair, and looked 
searchingly from the Queen’s face, flushing and eager, to the 
Countess’s cold, enigmatic countenance. 

“If you will allow us, Sire,” said the little Queen, timidly 
fluttering upon the verge of her happy secret like a bird round 
its nest, “we should like to make a communication to you to- 
night, which we venture to hope will not displease you.” 

She laid her hand as she spoke upon that of the lady-in- 
waiting; the latter bent down and kissed it, and then raised 
her head and shot past her Royal mistress a swift, deep look into 
the King’s eyes. There was a pause. 

“Indeed,” said the King. 
It was but a single word, but it was sufficient to mark a 
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complete change of mood. The Queen saw good-humour radiate 
once again from the august brow that made fair and foul weather 
for all around, but most of all for her, and her spirits sprang to 
boldness. 

“Then, will your Majesty be pleased to summon Mr. Spencer?” 
said she, almost coquettishly. 

The King glanced again at the Countess’s little drooping head 
and downcast eyes; then he called Neuberg with a look and gave 
him the order. 

Across the long room came Spencer, in his grave easy way. 

“Seo,” said the Queen, “here is an empty seat beside Donna 
Julia. I have just been telling the King that we have a secret to 
tell him. Yes, Mr. Spencer, your secret is mine too.” 

Spencer’s face expressed astonishment, bewilderment. He 
looked hastily at the Countess; she was impassive. 

“Your Majesty,” proceeded the Queen, in a deep, thrilling 
voice, “these two have been afraid to tell us—these two, your 
friends and mine—that they have learned to know and love each 
other. I think we must not be too hard on them. We must 
forgive, Sire; for I believe they are worthy of each other. But I 
have put a condition to my pardon. I believe you will puta 
similar condition to yours. Let them belong to each other if 
they will, but they must not cease to belong to us too.” 

All the woman in her revelled in the scene. She smiled 
radiantly, but her own eloquence brought the ready tears to her 
eyes. She watched, palpitating, for her King’s reply. 

The King first turned upon Spencer a look that might have 
slain a man; then reading upon the page of that countenance 
nothing but the most guileless surprise, turned again to the closed 
book of the woman beside him, and reflected for the space of a 
second. Then the thunder-cloud rolled over and sunshine reigned 
once more. 

“By the Lord, Madam!” said he to the Queen, with mock 
fierceness, while the blandest humour shone from his eyes, “ have 
we such traitors about us? Mr. Spencer, Countess, is it possible? 
Well, well, if the Queen has forgiven you, so must I, I suppose. 
But remember it is on condition—Donna Julia, your hand, and 
yours, my friend—none but myself shall give you one to the 
other.” 

Spencer, who had grown pale, bowed first over the Royal hand 
and then over the slender fingers that were laid in his grasp. 

Meanwhile Eva stood motionless and looked on, cold as a statue. 

* » - * - 


Under cover of the music whispered the Queen to the King: 
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“‘T was wrong, I was wrong; I am so happy to have been wrong. 
Forgive me!” 

Answered the King, with the eye of a Sultan on the Sultana: 

“That rose colour suits you well, Theresa.” 

And she—to flutter and to blush, warmed to the heart with the 


subtle joy of pardon granted and love restored. 
* * * * * 


Said Spencer to Donna Julia after a long and heavy silence : 

“Did you find no sweetness in our secret, that you must 
murder it so soon ?” 

“ You said to-day,” she answered, “that human affection meant 
bondage. I believe I then thought myself a free woman—free!.. . 
I, the Queen’s friend!” She laughed bitterly. “God keep us 
all, and those we love, from the life of courts and the favour of 
sovereigns!” 

The weariness of her eyes, of her voice, of her attitude, was 
infinite—infinite also the sudden tenderness that leaped into her 
lover’s gaze. 

* - * * * 

Eva was sent for after the last song, presented to, and compli- 
mented by the Royal couple. 

“Look at His Majesty’s face,” whispered one young officer to 
another. “I prophesy—lI prophesy a new star hath risen!” 

“His Majesty is learned—in astronomy,” answered the other 
dryly ; and they both laughed silently. 

The Duke, who was standing next to them, overheard, and threw 
them a dark glance, whereupon they became preternaturally 


grave. 


* * * * * 








The King and the Countess de Lucena were for one moment 
apart from the rest. The concert was over; the circle was 
dispersing. 

“Desperate cases demand desperate remedies,” said the King; 
“but in God’s name, Donna Julia, why Spencer ?” 

“My King,” she answered, in her caressing voice, “some day, 
when you have the leisure and the condescension, I will explain 
to you the meaning of a cant phrase of ours in England—Hobson’s 
choice.” 

* * * * * 

It was an evening of reconciliations. His Majesty, upon retiring 
to his room, sent for his Master of the Horse, who, since the 
episode of the Hungarian mare, had been left out in the cold. 
The reception was a cordial one. His Majesty was ina jovial 
mood, and laughed heartily as they conversed, 
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XXVIII. 


“O! how this Spring of love resembleth 
Th’ uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by and by a cloud takes all away! ”—Shakespeare. 


Ir was a dejected trio that met after this Court function in Eva’s 
sitting-room. 

“Make my excuses to dear Eva,” had said Spencer hurriedly to 
his friend among the few words they had been able to exchange a 
little earlier that night; “impossible for me to get away, the 
Queen has commanded my presence. You have heard the news?” 
he added with an unconsciously melancholy countenance. 

Neuberg had heard the news: whispers at Court spread quickly 
from ear to ear. But the words of congratulation seemed to halt 
on his tongue. Spencer, not at all surprised, it appeared, by his 
friend’s silence, turned away, breathing deeply and pulling at his 
collar with impatient fingers, as if oppressed by a sense of 
strangulation. The officer stood looking after him, and his soul 
was dark within him. He was full of misgivings for the two 
people he loved best in the world. However delicious he had 
thought the idea of Spencer in love, the thought of Spencer bound, 
Spencer engaged, Spencer married—and married to the Countess 
de Lucena of all women in the world—was monstrous! Moreover, 
it was no pleasant task to be the bearer of this message, knowing 
all that it meant, to the Prima Donna. 

The most susceptible spot in young Rochester’s mental anatomy 
was as yet his vanity. The news of the eccentric, erratic, obscure 
commoner’s engagement to the Countess came as a severe blow 
upon this most vulnerable place. Like a too self-confident 
pugilist advancing with cork-like springs to conquest, he found 
himself all at once with the breath knocked out of his body, in the 
most undignified attitude, dizzy with his fall. 

It was certainly not with the object of making himself a 
pleasant addition to Eva’s little party that he presented himself at 
her apartment that night, but rather from the unamiable, if 
thoroughly human, instinct of venting his ill-humour upon 
someone. 

Eva herself, flushed, concentrated and brooding, was so unlike 
the Eva of their acquaintance, loquacious and energetic whether 
in joy or grief, that neither of her guests quite knew which way 
now to approach her. 


They took their seats at her bidding, and the fourth chair stood 
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empty, a reproachful skeleton at the feast. Neuberg cast many 
an uneasy glance in its direction and cleared his throat for action 
several times. But each time he felt unable to find words delicate 
enough to deal with the unpleasant topic. 

Eva suddenly looked at him and broke into a harsh laugh ; then, 
turning to the buxom maid who was placing some dishes upon the 
table: “Take away that chair,” said she; “ Mr. Spencer will not 
come to-night.” Then she laughed again, but no more genially, 
at the officer’s astonished countenance. “Do you think I have no 
eyes in my head ?” she went on, “and that because I was singing I 
could not use them? My goodness! were not Spencer and his 
fine lady right under my nose half the evening? Well, she will 
be a match for him! Heaven help him! You are all mad, I 
think, to permit such a thing; it is a crime!” 

“Eva, Eva, Eva!” ejaculated Neuberg in a tone through which 
pity, entreaty, rebuke and sympathy were intertwined as the 
strands of a rope. 

“Well,” said the Duke, elaborately sarcastic, and cutting a 
slice of brawn with murderous precision, “however that may be, 
one can hardly say that the Countess has found her match.” 

“Eh!” said Eva, turning upon him bodily with a pohenines 
sweep, “and what might you mean by that?” 

Neuberg was glad enough of the opportunity to relieve his 
overcharged feelings. 

“ Hold your tongue, you young fool!” he growled. 

Rochester threw up his head fiercely; his eyes shone fresh 
duels and re-sharpened swords. 

“Count Neuberg——” began he, but Eva, with loud emphasis 
and voluble speech, bore down the boding quarrel. 

“ You be quiet!” she cried, and rapped her younger guest ever 
the finger with the handle of her fork. ‘“ Hush! hush! not a word 
more. What is the meaning of this? Does the child intend to 
defy his nurse? Hoity toity! As for you, Neuberg, leave him 
alone: the lad is quite right; Spencer is no match for her. Alas, 
my poor Spencer! It is the lion with the serpent. He will draw 
her beauty to the warmth of his great heart and she will luxuriate 
in it and coil herself round it; and one day she will turn upon 
him, strike, and glide away, and leave him with the death poison 
in his blood. My God! doI not know the species? It is not so 
uncommon, I assure you, as you think, my poor young friend, and 
we honest women—we have not a chance against them, not one. 
Your Lucena is pretty enough, I grant you, in her skinny way, 
and she is a fine lady, a great lady, and all the rest of it. But, 
mark you, it is not the beauty that does it, and it is not the rank, 
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and not the cleverness—it is just the devil in them! Ah, they 
know exactly where to have you, you men! They have but to 
give the best of you a glint with the tail of their eye, and off you 
go trotting, like so many little dogs. And you, who won't let 
your wives or your sweethearts or your sisters so much as call 
their souls their own, you will dance your whole set of tricks for 
whatever such a one is pleased to throw you, and not care if you 
are one of twenty.” 

“My dear Eva!” said Neuberg; then he added constrainedly, 
looking down at the tablecloth, “There has never been a breath 
against the Countess.” 

“No, my son,” said Eva, “because she has the genius of her 
art. My goodness! how blind you people are! Well, some day 
you will remember what I say.” 

“ But surely,” said Rochester, “‘ Mr. Spencer, of whom you all 
have so high an opinion, is not the kind of man——” 

“No, no,” interrupted Eva, “Ido not include him among the 
lapdogs ; did I not say he was the lion? As for you two,” she 
went on more composedly, “ this poor faithful mastiff here knows 
but one mistress, and will follow her in his blind, stupid way till 
she plucks up heart to drive him off or starve him out.” 

She smiled as she spoke, an adorable tender smile that lit up 
the gloom of all their spirits like a burst of sunshine through 
clouds; and, smiling, she stretched out her hand and laid it over 
Neuberg’s, who, enthralled beyond words to express himself, bent 
his head and kissed it, murmuring: 

“Tf you would; ah, if you would!” 

“As for you, my lord,” proceeded Eva, allowing her hand to 
linger in her lover’s grasp and turning her head to the Duke, 
“you are just the kind of little dog that will wag his tail and do 
pretty tricks for any kind lady that has nice little cakes to give. 
But I do think, I will say this much for you, that you would bite 
at the heels and snap at the nose of any other little dog that was 
forward enough to want to share in the treat.” 

“ You are very kind,” said Rochester, and was for the space of 
a minute in a state of deadly offence, balancing between two 
minds, whether to rebuke his hostess in dignified words, or to 
cast his napkin aside and stalk in silence from the room. But, 
unable to rise to the full height required by the situation, he 
merely sat and sulked. 

“A match for her!” cried Eva, pursuing the thread of her 
absorbing thoughts; “no, she will not find her match here, 
unless”—she paused and snatched her hand away—“ unless it 
is the King.” 
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Shaken out of his ill-humour by this extraordinary statement, 
Rochester glanced up to intercept a startled look on Neuberg’s 
countenance. 

“Upon my word,” said she, relapsing into actual despondency 
—“‘upon my word, I do not blame her. Why should she not 
take the best that life can give her in her own way? It does 
not pay to have an over-delicate conscience in this world. Now, 
here am I; I have kept myself straight and honest through 
everything—kept myself worthy of a good man’s love .. . and 
what have I got? A careless, kind look, a passing thought. 
Poor Eva! A beggar in the street would get as much. While 
she Oh, I am sick of it all! What is the use of my being 
good as well as handsome? Half the people I know do not 
believe in it, and the other half think: What a fool!” She 
broke into a harsh, jarring laugh. “A fool! that is what I have 
been—that is what 1am! Well, it is not too late yet to be wise.” 

She got up as she spoke, straightened her figure, and threw 
out her arms. Neuberg leaped up, too, in a sort of terror, and 
caught her to him as if to protect her. 

“For Heaven’s sake!” he cried. 

“Oh,” said she, “if I am a fool, what a fool are you, my poor 
friend!” 

Then she pettishly disengaged herself from his grasp and took 
two or three steps up and down the room with an assumed air of 
jauntiness that sat very ill upon her frank simplicity. 

“Did I not sing very well?” she asked. “I think I created 
a most favourable impression. Your king is a fine-looking man, 
Gustaf.” 

Neuberg first laughed at this childish taunt; the next instant 
he looked grave, opened his mouth to speak, but closed it again 
dumbly. 

At that moment there was a knock at the door, and Triidchen, 
entering, gaspingly announced that a gentleman officer—a very 
fine officer—requested a few moments’ private interview with the 
Fraulein Visconti. 

“A private interview!” ejaculated Neuberg, in a towering 
rage, before Eva had time to respond—a private interview ! 
What devil’s impudence is this? Send him back to his brimstone 
home—or, stay, have him shown up here. What can the scoundrel 
have to say to you in private, I should like to know! No, better 
still, I will go down and see to this myself.” 

Fuming, he reached for his sword-belt, but Eva waved him 
aside. 

“'Ta-ta-ta-ta! you give your orders very freely in my house, 
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young man: a little more modesty, if you please. Pray, are 
you the only fine officer I am to admit to private interviews ? ” 

She turned to Triidchen hereupon and bade her admit the 
gentleman to the little parlour downstairs, whither she would 
immediately herself follow. 

“ Eva, Eva!” remonstrated her lover, with something between 
a whine and a growl. 

But she, with an air of the most profound indifference, settled 
her curls before the glass, twitched her laces, smoothed her skirts, 
and sailed majestically from the room. 

“ Now, you be quiet!” she cried sharply over her shoulder as 
her quick ear caught Neuberg’s surreptitious tread behind her, 
and she slammed the door in his face. 

“ Devil’s brew!” said Neuberg, and ground his heel. 

The Duke stared; he was beginning to forget his own 
grievances in the interest of the drama that was being played 
around him. 

Neuberg went to the door, set it ajar and stood listening 
intently, his hand upon his sword. All was silence in the house 
—silence singular and suspicious. 

Absently gazing at each other, the two men waited, every 
nerve on the stretch, while Eva's little clock ticked out an 
interminable quarter of an hour. At last there was the noise 
of opening doors below, of clanking heels, the slam of the house 
door; then the rustle of Eva’s skirts and her step slow upon the 
stairs. 

With an unconsciously comical glance at his friend, Neuberg 
retreated on tiptoe to his chair. Both watched eagerly for the 
singer’s entrance. 

She came in with the same lagging step, wrapped as in a 
mantle of profound reflection. In her hand she held a magnificent 
bouquet of exotic flowers. 

Neuberg’s quick jealousy was once more all aflame. He 
clenched his hands to keep them from snatching the gift from 
her grasp. 

“Who is it? What did he want ?” 

Eva looked at him for a moment without speaking; then she 
looked down at her flowers and pulled the leaves with the tips of 
her fingers. 

“ Did I not tell you,” said she, “that I had a success this 
evening ?” but her voice had not its usual frank ring. 

“ Who is it?” repeated Neuberg, coming close up to her. 

Rochester saw that he was trembling, that his handsome gay 
countenance had grown quite livid. 
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She faced him with a sudden quick movement; their eyes were 
nearly on a level. 

“T never gave you, that I know of, the right to question me. 
Pray, may I not have admirers as well as other people? Oh, I 
have got one worth having this time!” She laughed bitterly. 
“It is as I said: I am sick of being good; I am going to enjoy 
myself!” 

With a sudden savagely abrupt movement she snatched from 
the bosom of her low dress a handful of jewels—jewels that flashed 
and sparkled, a living stream of green fire, in her fingers—and 
flung them on the table amid the homely viands. 

With starting eyeballs Neuberg glared at them, but to his 
fury words refused themselves. The Duke came up to her, small, 
cool, self-possessed, and took her hand. 

“ My kind nurse,” he said, “ you do not mean this.” 

He looked at her with grandfatherly seriousness; then he 
picked the riviére of emeralds off the ham, the bracelet from the 
salt-cellar, and wiped them daintily with his napkin. “You will 
promise us to return these presents to their donor.” 

Before he had finished speaking, Neuberg clutched them from 
him, looked at them keenly, and then at the woman. 

“You know what these are worth,” he said, in an ominously 
quiet voice. ‘There is only one man in this town could make 
such presents. Eva, you don’t know what you are doing. I will 
restore them.” 

Eva turned from one to the other of the earnest, brave young 
faces and her lips trembled for a moment; then she held out her 
hand. 

“ Those are mine,” she said doggedly ; “restore them to me, if 
you please.” 

Without a word Neuberg handed them to her. She clasped 
the necklace round her throat, and the bracelet round her wrist. 

‘They become, do they not,” said she, “my bronze hair?” 

“T never thought,” said Neuberg, in a harsh voice, “ that you 
could look ugly, Eva, but with these things upon you—oh, 
heavens, you are hideous! Come, Rochester, let us go.” 

“Oh, go, go!” cried the woman, breaking into sudden ill- 
temper. “And a pleasant pair you have been, and a pleasant 
supper we have had together !” 

Neuberg, pale as death, made her a formal bow. At the door 
she called him back tauntingly. 

“So I am hideous,” she said. “Look again, Neuberg—look 
again! Do they not become me? Are they not a right royal 
gift?” 
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Neuberg pushed the Englishman violently out before him ; they 
fled clattering down the stairs. But in the street he suddenly 
halted and flung himself against the wall of the house with a 
groan. 

“ And to think,” said he, “that she would never take from me 
anything more lasting than a flower!” 

“She is not herself,” said the Duke consolingly. 

“No,” said Neuberg; “and that is the danger. If she were 
but to her own self true, all would be well; but in this mood and 
with such a man i 

“Ts it really the King?” whispered the Duke, awestruck. 

The officer’s only answer was a glance of despair and a gesture 
indicating his own epaulettes. Then fury again convulsed him. 

“T would tear them from me,” he said, after a pause, in a 
strangled voice; “but, though they bind my tongue and hands, 
yet they alone give me freedom to remain near her.” 

“Oh, cheer up, old fellow! are there not two of us? It will 
be all right, you will see,” cried Rochester, deeply moved and, in 
his inability to express his feelings, relapsing into schoolboy 
awkwardness. But inwardly he was making a mighty and a manly 
resolve, and felt the soreness of his own aching heart sensibly 
assuaged thereby. 





XXIX, 


“Love is a smoke raised with the fume of sighs; 
Being purg’d, a fire sparkling in lovers’ eyes; 
Being vex’d, a sea nourished with lovers’ tears: 
What is it else ?—a madness most discreet, 
A choking gall, and a preserving sweet.”—Shakespeare. 


SPENCER was pacing up and down the room in loose slippered feet. 
He alternately puffed at and waved his long meerschaum pipe, 
blissfully unconscious of its extinction. At every turn he made a 
little halt and his eyes sought, and rested for a few seconds upon, 
the little cup of delicate yellow Sévres china for which a space 
had been cleared on his mantelshelf. Neuberg sat, moodily 
hunched up in the leather armchair, his elbows on his knees; his 
profile, lit by the ray of the reading-lamp, was twisted into bitter 
lines; his eyes glowered into space. It was a most unwonted 
attitude for the smart and buoyant Life-Guardsman. 

Tingling in every nerve from the rapidity and passion of 
emotional life into which, from the sluggish stream of his previous 
existence, he now found himself flung as into a whirlpool of 
unknown depth and force, young Rochester, with a flush on each 
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pale cheek, sat on one of the little hard cane chairs, sadly listening 
to his two friends. 

At times he shunned their company; the presence of Spencer 
was as a blister to his sensibility; the name of Julia from those 
lips, the happy smile, the tender silence of the favoured lover—all 
this was more than he could endure. And at such moments he 
would plunge alone into the open country to confide his sorrows to 
the fields and skies, or dream in the heart of some scented dell 
dear impossible dreams, as sweet and single-minded and foolishly 
young as April itself. But at other times he would feel that to 
be alone with his own unrest was the one thing unbearable ; that 
to hear all that he could hear of her, to study every phase of this 
courtship, which seemed to him every day more inexplicabl» 
and more unsuitable, had become a necessity, horrible but 
stringent. 

And though the Countess rode daily with her lover—on 
Zuleika, his gift—daily also did Rochester see her, too, if 
only for a minute, and never without carrying away with 
him a little more oil for the foolish, starveling flame in his 
heart. 

“The man who has not known love,” said the Philosopher, 
taking up the thread of his discourse after a rapturous pause of 
contemplation, “has never known life. He is the blind man who 
has never seen colour nor form, light nor shade; the deaf man 
whose sealed ears have gathered no sound but the dull booming 
of his own arteries, the man to whom the thunder of God or the 
nightingale’s voice have alike no meaning. He is as the dumb 
who has never spoken to his kind. Nay, he is as the dead—worse 
than the dead, for his inert flesh has never harboured anything 
but an unvivified soul.” 

Neuberg turned his moody eyes upon the speaker. 

“Well, I never thought I should live to hear you drivel, 
Michael,” growled he. 

Spencer, from the further end of the room, turned his head, 
smiling : 

“*My gentle Proteus, Love’s a mighty lord, and hath so 
humbled me.’ ” 

“I thought,” pursued Neuberg, unmollified, “that you, at 
least, amid the general lunacy that seems to have come over us 
all, would have kept your sanity, but you are as bad as the rest. 
You have given that woman everything: your liberty, your 
individuality, your time, your wits, your horse, yourself! It is 
madness !” 

“ Madness!” echoed his friend, who inhaled and expelled an 
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imaginary puff of tobacco-smoke from his lips, and again waved 
his pipe; “time was indeed when I was mad. But now I am 
sane—sane at last! ‘Now no discourse except it be of love,’ now 
‘can I break my fast, dine, sup and sleep upon the very naked 
name of love!’” 

“Bah !” cried the other, with an angry snort, and looked sharply 
away, as if the sight of:the Philosopher’s illumined countenance 
were more than he could bear. 

The Philosopher, however, airily resumed his walk. His step 
was springy, and the skirt of his dressing-gown floated as he 
went. 

A pause fell and the night sounds seemed to grow louder from 
without. A dog bayed, a cock crew; then the church clocks far 
and near proclaimed a quarter. 

“Can it be,” cried Neuberg, with a sudden burst of furious 
irritation, beating his knee with his hand, “ that the best and the 
wisest are thus turned in an hour into toys for the sport of the 
most capricious, the most wanton? What are you now, Michael, 
but an air-balloon floating on the breath of a woman’s lips? 
What is Eva ...? What—what is this love that can so rule 
and ruin us?” 

“T will tell you,” said Mr. Spencer, halting before his friend 
and smiling upon him, a vast, benign figure, from his uplifted 
height. “It is the springtime of our human life, carissimo. To 
some it comes early, to some it comes late; to some in all haste: 
the passion of an hour; to some with slow, gradual, beautiful 
development. To some it comes not at all. But those are the 
base, or the too unfortunate,: and those we will leave out of 
reckoning. With the spring all Nature awakes, life courses 
through her, the earth is quickened, sap flows back to the dried 
twigs, tender and lovely flowers break on the black sod, bare 
places are clothed with green, the silent birds gather voice, the 
new heart beats in the shell, the imprisoned streams rush forth. 
That is Spring! and that is Love! But you have felt it, Gustaf 
—you do not need my word.” 

Rochester saw Neuberg’s lips writhe in a sarcastic smile. 

“A very powerful frost has nipped my little season in the 
bud,” said the officer. “And do you call yours and the Grafin de 
Lucena’s passion for each other spring, my good friend? There 
is a kind of torrid heat{about you two that rather disturbs the 
simile,” 

“ Well, I will find another for you—a hundred, if you like.” 
Spencer laughed gently as he spoke: “Love is the sun of life 


that turns all that it touches to beauty: the bit of broken glass 
VOL, CXVI. 28 
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in the gutter into a flashing jewel, the empty straw into a bar of 
gold, the whitewashed attic into a palace chamber, men’s sorrow- 
ful and stormy pilgrimage on this earth into a long dream of 
paradise, the common round of life, the small daily task, into 
something precious, something full of wonder. You see that cup? 
She gave it me. Whatisit? A mere eggshell bit of clay. For 
me it beams like a star; it speaks a thousand tongues; it speaks 
of her. A draught from it——” 

Here Neuberg interrupted him ruthlessly, and harping 
back to the first part of his friend’s sentence, “Oh, fatal 
simile!” cried he, between a laugh and a groan—“a bit of 
glass into a diamond, a brittle straw into a bar of gold. Oh, 
my friend, have I built with straw? Have you picked up the 
mock jewel ?” 

Spencer looked at him for a moment with a startled eye, then 
he broke again into his tolerant, amused laugh. 

“ Well,” said he, “let us call love by what name you will, it is 
yet the spark that divinizes poor humanity, the motor spring of 
its best energies. It is love of his Creator that uplifts the saint ; 
it is love of his fellow-man that makes the philanthropist; love 
for his country, the hero; love of his people, the ruler. But it is 
love between man and woman alone, that divine double selfishness, 
that makes happiness, and it is happiness keeps the world from 
chaos.” 

“T never thought, either,” said Neuberg, “that I should live to 
see you selfish. You had not a minute to spare from your happi- 
ness all these days. All the claims of the old friend could not 
drag you from the side of the new love. Oh, for God’s sake! be 
your own old self but for half an hour, and let us talk sense. 
Everything is going wrong, Michael: Eva is in danger—that 
Sachs was there again to-day, and she and I have quarrelled. 
She has forbidden me her door. And I must be dumb”—he 
struck his mouth fiercely—‘“ dumb even to you!” 

Spencer deposited his pipe on the table and seemed momentarily 
surprised to find it cold; then he came over to Neuberg and laid 
his hand upon his shoulders. His voice, expression, bearing, were 
all altered. 

“ Believe me, Gustaf,” said he, “did I apprehend what you do, 
I would instantly take steps to interfere. You know what little 
store I set by that tinsel decoration, Royal favour; nevertheless, 
were it as precious to me as it is to most men, I should not 
hesitate a moment. But you are wrong. Let Eva talk, let her 
play at recklessness, at heart she is too sound, in temper she is 
too proud, her head is too clear—she will never fail! As for the 
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King, I have had time to diagnose his character: in spite of many 
faults, he is an honourable man. He has noble qualities. You are 
his friend as well as his servant; he knows of your love for Eva— 
need I say more?” 

Neuberg lifted upon him a dull and hopeless eye. 

“No, you need say no more,” he answered, in a tone of muffled 
resentment. He stood up as he spoke, stiffened himself, buckled 
on his sword, then suddenly turned upon Spencer with another 
gust of passion. “ Well, shall I tell you,” said he, “ what love 
is? It is part of the curse of our fallen race; it is the bait put 
into the hands of the devil, who, we are taught, roams the earth 
unseen to trap us into fury and madness, into crime and despair. 
It is the Dead Sea fruit, fair to the eye, ash on the lips; it is the 
mother of jealousy, and envy, and dissension, of treachery, hypo- 
crisy, hatred, murder.” His voice, always harsh in excitement, 
grew more and more rasping as he spat each bitter word louder 
and louder at his friend. “Love .. . it is what kindles the 
flames of hell in our souls and keeps the place warm for us below. 
It has made my sweet Eva a tortured, reckless woman; it makes 
you, you, a callous, self-absorbed, unfeeling man; it makes. . . it 
makes Rochester there an insufferable popinjay! It is making me 
—what I am to-night!” 

He stamped his foot, seized his cap, and dashed out of the 
room, slamming the door behind him. The clank of his spurs 
rang into the silence of the house and rose again in fury up to 
the open window from the street below, to die away into the night. 

Spencer had made no attempt to arrest him, and stood listening 
with bent head. Rochester had grown quite white. 

“Poor fellow!” said the Philosopher at last, “it goes hard with 
him. But between him and Eva no man, least of all myself, may 
dare slip a finger now. They must fight their own battle. Yet, 
mark you, young man,” he went on, falling back into his didactic 
manner, “he is doing Eva a grave injustice in his fears. There is 
just one thing she will never do——” 

“There are rumours at the Court already, nevertheless,” inter- 
rupted Rochester, in a low voice. 

“Rumours!” echoed Spencer scornfully. Then, after a 
reflecting pause: “Poor child! It is a cruel world. All alone! 
She must not be exposed to that if it can be helped. And here a 
man’s word is worse than useless—remember that, Duke; an 
incautious defence of a woman by a man is sometimes the remedy 
that is worse in the end than the disease. But a woman, a woman’s 
tact, a look, a single word, can silence evil tongues. I will see 
to it.” 
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Rochester rose.to leave. He felt, with the inexperience of youth 
suddenly brought to face the sordid part of life, disgusted with it, 
and indignant at the toleration of others, and moreover he was as 
unconvinced as Neuberg himself. His sympathies, too, were all 
with the latter. It was Spencer’s incongruous engagement to the 
Countess that had started the wheel of misfortune, and his own 
pride was still smarting. 

“T hope you are right, Mr. Spencer,” said he; “but no one 
knows of what folly a woman may be capable.” 

He shook his head with the hoary wisdom of his years and with 
some formality took his departure. 

Spencer laughed to himself when the door closed. “These 
April bloods!” thought he—“ these pushing shoots who deem 
their immature buds to be the finished fruits of earth!” 

He ran his hands through his hair, and sighed luxuriously to 
find himself alone. The most gregarious of humans, he was at 
the same time the most complacent of his own solitary good 
company. He glanced round reflectively at his writing-desk, at 
his books, and hesitated. Then his eye fell upon the little cup 
and grew brooding. He reached for his pipe, filled it, gravitated 
towards his arm-chair, and, cross-legged, began to smoke and to 
muse, still gazing at the cup. 


His thoughts from his happy garret floated over the sleeping 
town, passed the guard of the palace, reached an amber-veiled 
room, the scented casket where rested his beloved. Lying like a 
lily just mown, straight and stately and pure, he saw her sleeping 
in the soft light. 

* 


* ~ * * 


Amid gossamer sheets and laces, satin hangings and down 
pillows, the woman lay, staring with fevered eyes far into the 
watches of the night, her brain working yearningly, yet angrily, 
round an unsolvable problem. 

* " * * * 

When Spencer’s pipe went out and his lamp had burnt low, he 
got up to seek his rest; but he took with him the cup from the 
shelf and placed it on the sill of his uncurtained window, where 
the first rays of the rising sun would strike its yellow cneek. 
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